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Announcement 


INTRODUCING 


(ievaert Roll Film 


Fast — Orthochromatic — Non Halation 


ETO PITALL CAME Re 


A.~ PRODUCT. “THAT 2 tie 
UPHOLD. THE REPUDAiS 
OF. THE GEVAERT COMPANY 


A transparent celluloid base, then a non- 
halation coating. On top of that we flow 
an orthochromatic emulsion. The combi- 
nation gives a fast, brilliant, non-fogging 
negative with excellent color value. 


“Not Just Another Film 


f_’ 


But A New Creation” 


Call it Gay—vert 


evaert 


AS gy’ The Gevaert Co. of America, Inc. 
423 to 439 West 55th Street 
(Call tt GayVert ) New York, N. Y. 
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Then 
release the 
automatic 
winder 


Take the 
picture 


Automatic 
Film-Winding 
in This New 
Semi-Automatic 


Ansco 


The Semi-Automatic Ansco 


OU wouldn't go back to crank- No. 1A Size, Pictures 2} x 4% 
‘ing your car by hand, and you 
won t be content with hand-winding With Rapid Rectilinear Lens, $30 
of the film when you have tried the GS a0OVe 7k .* the 
new Semi-Automatic Ansco, the lat- With AuscoE7.5 Anastigmat 
est Ansco creation. 40 
: ; : and Universal Shutter - - - 
Operation of this new model is 


simplicity itself. Wind the motor, 

then load with a fresh roll of film in the usual way. Take the picture as 
you have always done, and then—press the film lever with the thumb of 
your left hand. Let your thumb come back just a wee bit, and——presto 
—the next film section rolls immediately into place. Repeat until the 
entire roll of six pictures has been taken, then remove the film for finish- 
ing as with regular models. 


Nothing tricky, nothing hard to learn. You give nothing up—can 
even wind by hand if you prefer. 


Let the camera wind the film. Save your attention for the pictures. 
And get the pictures while the getting is good, with no “‘time out’’ for 
cranking the film by hand. 


The Semi-Automatic Ansco is brand new. Advance orders by 
dealers have already taken up most of the factory production, which 
was expected to cover requirements for several months. If you wish 
early delivery, place your order now. 


For full details, write for 32-page illustrated booklet covering the 
operation of the Semi-Automatic Ansco, mentioning this advertisement. 


Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The double advantage of triple-convertibility 


How the Series Ia Vel- 
ostigmat helps the com- 
mercial photographer 
and advanced amateur 


Perhaps this article may 
seem elementary. However, 
a thorough understanding of 
the advantages of a triple- 
convertible lens is based on 
a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of focus. 


The illustrations at the 
right are all from 8x10 nega- 
tives made with a Series Ia 
Velostigmat, 13-in. doublet, 
25%-in. front combination 
and 20-in. rear. Incidentally, 
this is the finest triple-con- 
vertible lens we have ever 
produced, for the single ele- 
ments, like the doublet, are 
fully corrected anastigmats. 


Contrast illustrations A 
and C. Note the difference in 
size of front and rear wheels 
in C, and how this poor per- 
spective is improved in A. 
C was made with the 13-in. 
doublet, and in obtaining 
desired size of image, it was 
necessary to come too close 
to subject. In A we have the 
same image size, but by using 
the 25%-in. element we were 
able to work farther away, 
with much finer perspective. 


Whenever a larger image 


from a given point of view | same distance. 


Photos A and C were 
made at different dis- 
tances. Note better per- 
spective in A. A and 
B were made from the 
same distance. Note 
larger image of A. 


These three photos 
were made with only 
one lens. The article 
at the left explains their 
significance, and how 
they were made. 


is illustrated by A and B, 
both made from exactly the 


T he 

Series Ia 
Velostigmat 
£6.3—f 7.7 


B was photo- 


is desired, a long-focus lens| graphed with the doublet, 
is a decided advantage. This’ and A with the 25\%-in. ele: 
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ment. An image smaller than 
A and larger than B can be 
obtained with the 20-in. rear 
element. 


Of course, the doublet is 
generally the most desirable 
focus. But the triple-con- 
vertible feature of the Series 
Ia multiplies its usefulness 
and makes, it a valuable ad- 
dition to any equipment. 


May we send you a de- 
sctiptive leaflet, with new 
low prices? 


In response to numerous requests for a book on pictorial landscape photography which 
shall express the highest modern developments in this popular phase of the art, we have 
reprinted with some changes and additions the series of papers under the title 


PICTORIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY THE 


PHOTO PICTORIALISTS OF BUFFALO 


which were originally published serially in AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Here we have a series of essays produced by an earnest group of workers who have gone as 
far in the production of photographic landscapes on the grand scale as any workers in the 
world. These essays express completely their theory of the photography of landscape, their 
methods of work in the field, their technical equipment, the production of negatives and the 
making of finished prints from them. To them are added two chapters on gum-printing 
methods. 

The illustrations are 53 in number, illustrating their theories, and showing what the group 
has done in practice in the production of pictorial landscapes. 

; A list of the chapters follows: 

1. Pictorial Landscape Photography; Its Nature and Scope. 2. Some Notes on 
Equipment; Size; On Lenses; The Camera; A Useful Accessory. 3. On Field 
Tactics; Where and When; On the Spot; On Technique. 4. The Negative and its 
Enlargement. 5. Modification of the Negative. 6. Carbon and Other Printing 
Processes. -7. Carbon Printing; Preparation of the Transfer Paper; Sensitizing the 
Tissue; Printing; Development. 8. The Presentation of the Print. Appendix 
A. The Color of the Print. Appendix B. The Advantages of Small Groups of Work- 
ers. Appendix C. Multiple Gum Printing, by Paul Lewis Anderson. Appendix D. 
Gum-Bromide Printing, by William S. Davis. 

252 Pages, size 7144 x10. Price, bound in red cloth, $4.00. 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 


Photographic Amusements © 


By Walter E. Woodbury 


This interesting book, describing many novel, ingenious, amusing and ludicrous effects obtainable with 
the camera, has been out of print for several years, though previous to that time it has passed through many 
editions and was one of the most popular photographic books ever sold. We have just reprinted the book’ 
with the original-text and a number of new sections. We can recommend it to all who desire to utilize their 
ingenuity in producing interesting pictures out of the beaten track. The contents are as follows: 


Introduction—The Mirror and the Camera—The Photo-anamorphosis—Statuette Por- - 
traits — Magic Photographs—Spirit Photography—Photography for Household Decoration— 
Leaf Prints — To Make a Pen and Ink Sketch From a Photograph—Photographs on Silk— 
Photographing a Catastrophe — Photographs on Various Fabrics—Silhouettes—How to Make 
a Photograph inside a Bottle — Photographing the Invisible—Photographs in any Color—The 
Disappearing Photograph—Freak Pictures with a Black Background—How to Copy Drawings 
—Sympathetic Photographs—Dry Plates that will Develop with Water—Caricature Photo- 
graphs—Photographing Seaweeds—Stamp Portraits—Luminous Photographs—Floral Pho- 
tography—Distorted Images—Photographs Without Light—Electric Photographs—Magic 
Vignettes—A Simple Method of Enlarging—Moonlight Effects—Photographing Snow and 
Ice Crystals—Photographing Ink Crystals—Pinhole Photography—Freak Pictures by Suc- 
cessive Exposures—Wide-Angle Studies—Conical Portraits—Making Direct Positives in the 
Camera—Instantaneous Photography—Artificial Mirages by Photography—Photo-Chromo- 
scope—Composit Photography—Tele-Photo Pictures—Lightning Photographs—Photograph- 
ing Fireworks—Doubles—Double Exposures—Comical Portraits—The Two-headed Man— 
Duplicators and Triplicators—Pictures with Eyes which Open and Close—Photographic Book- 
plates—Landscapes and Groups on the Dining Room Table—Night Photography—Photographs 
on Apples and Eggs. 


128 pages, 114 illustrations, size 6144 x 9144. Bound in red cloth. Price $1.50. 
American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 
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An ideal, all-round, 
light-weight camera for 
studio, home portraiture 
or outdoors. 


Ample capacity for en- 


proved features in this 
new Korona Camera 
appealed instantly to old 
Korona admirers, that we 


S" MANY of the im- 


KORONA 


have been urged to hurry Pictorial larging and reducing. 
‘pane a Lee We are now making de- 
And here itis, F N ; h hye liveries of the 3 x 44 and 
Strong and extra rigid. ow the 8x : 
Even with the extremely Ask your dealer. 


long bellows fully extended, due to its 

Telescopic Bed, all in a single unit, one section 
sliding within the other, and operated by rack and Illustrated folder on request 
pinion. 


De ecccty. | GuUNDLACH- MANHATTAN 
Large lens board. . OPTICAL Co. 


Unusual range of adjustments. And all the con- 


venient features appreciated by exacting crafts- 783 Clinton Ave. So., Rochester, N. Y. 
men. — 


Send us your name 


and address 


and we will mail you without ob- 
ligation or expense a complete 
outline of our new successful 
method of correspondence train- 
ing in 


Modern Professional Photography 


ANTI SCREEN PLATE 


Suitable for all subjects 


A most unique and efficient system of practical photo- . : 
graphic training that saves the high cost of residence Color values obtained without the 
school instruction. Highly endorsed by enthusiastic use of a color-screen 


students and photographers. 


Prices of a sample dozen by parcel post: 


Earn while you Learn 
y 3Uj4x44, 0c. 4x5, $1.10 5x7, $1.85 


You can easily make $50 to $75 every week while get- 
ting your training. Many are doingit. If youliketo 
take pictures youcan succeed. No experience neces- Complete price list on request 
sary. Tuition very low. Easy terms. High-grade 


camera furnished free. aries (erceen By 


Write Today! Wellington & Ward Ltd. 


You owe it to yourself to find out all about this oppor- 

tunity. Sowritetoday. We will gladly send you de- Elstree, Herts, England 
tailed information, also full particulars of an unheard- 
of offer now open to readers of this magazine. SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS, Ine. RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 


Dept. 1038 3601 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 26-30 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Photograms of the Year 1924 


EDITED BY F. J MORTIMER 


The International Annual of Pictorial Photography 


This volume contains numerous fine reproductions of the 


BEST PICTURES OF THE YEAR 


from the London Salon, the exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, the principal 
American and foreign shows of 1924 and selected examples from American, British, 
French, Italian, Belgian, Canadian, Australian, Scandinavian, Japanese, Russian, 
Spanish, Dutch, Czecho-Slovak, Swiss and Indian workers. 


Also interesting reports of 


The Progress of Pictorial Photography Here and Abroad 


written by prominent tictortals of different countries, forming 


a complete record of the best pictorial photography of the year and a treasury of inspira- 
tion to all who follow picture making with the camera. 


2x11 ‘nches Strong Paper Covers $2.50 Postfree Clothbound $3.50 Pestfree 


The book will be published in London in December, and will be ready for distribution in the United States 
early in January. The importation order is already practically covered by advance orders from dealers, and, by 
past precedent, those who do not assure themselves of a copy by placing an advance order, may find it difficult to 
secure one. Orders with remittance may be sent to any of the dealers mentioned below, or to the American 
Agents. Many other photographic dealers will have small supplies, and any photographic dealer can get a copy 
of the book for you. But, to be sure, order at once. 

The following dealers stock PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR and other Photographic books in substantial 
quantities. 


BALTIMORE Atlantic Photo Sup. Co. NEWARK E. G. Koenig’s Sons 
J. Sussman Co. NEW HAVEN Fritz & Hawley Co. 
BOSTON Pinkham & Smith Co. NEW YORK Brentano’s 
é Robey-French Co. Abe Cohen’s Exchange 
BUFFALO Buffalo Pheto Materials Co. W. C. Cullen 
CANTON, O. Roth & Hug Co. Herbert & Huesgen Co. 
CHICAGO Bass Camera Co. Geo. Murphy, Inc. 
Central Camera Co. New York Camera Exchange 
Sweet, Wallach & Co. Schoenig & Co. 
CINCINNATI Huber Art Co. Tennant & Ward 
CLEVELAND The Dodd Co. Willoughby Corporation 
Fowler & Slater Co. H. Hata 
COLUMBUS Capitol Camera Co. PHILADELPHIA John Haworth Co. 
DENVER Ossen Photo Supply Co. John Wanamaker 
DETROIT L. Black Co. PITTSBURG W. S. Bell & Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. Zimmerman Bros. PORTLAND, ORE. Pike & O’Neil Co 
Detroit Camera Shop Portland Photo Supply Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS The Camera Shop SAN FRANCISCO Hirsch & Kaye 
HARTFORD, CONN. Harvey & Lewis Co. Howland & Dewey Co. 
HONOLULU Honolulu Photo Sup. Co. SEATTLE Lowman & Hanford Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS H. Lieber Co. ST. JOSEPH, MO. Wm. F. Ulhman 
Gus Habich Co. ST. LOUIS, MO. W. Schiller & Co. 
KANSAS CITY Kansas City Photo Supply Co. TACOMA, WASH. E. W. Stewart & Co. 
LOS ANGELES C. W Courtney Co. WOLFBORO, N. H. Photo-Era Magazine 
Howland & Dewey Co. WORCESTER J. G. Freeman Co. 


American Agents: 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO. 


428 Newbury Street Beston 17, Mass. 
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WANT. D MEN AND WOMEN TO 
| E LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 
Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 to $500 a month. 
The field is uncrowded. Learn these profitable and fascinating 
professions. Taught by largest and best college of its kind in the world. “Es- 


tablished over 30 years. Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. Good 
positions secured. Tuition and living expenses low. 


Get this FREE Book! Write today for free beautifully illus- 


trated book describing wonderful op- 


portunities in this field. 


Illinois College of Photography, wazts--, Effingham, Ill. 


Verascope Richard 


45x107mm. 6xl3cm. 7x13cm. $ 
Finest stereoscopic camera in the world } 
Patented te : 
N ACE Mounting Fine Stereoscopic Finishing 
ll Corner S We are now prepared to take orders for the 


developing and printing of 45x107 mm. 
6x13, cm.and 7x13, cm.sizes, as well as stereo 
Autochrome developing and mounting. 


“‘The Best By Every Test’’ 


The NuACE corner is an attractive device 
for holding photo prints, snap shots or post 
cards in albums or elsewhere. 


Special development for stereoscopic re- 
sults, perfect positives in brown, red, black 


It is made in the form of a pocket and re- 
quires no folding. 

NuACE is made of the strongest BLACK 
Kraft paper, and is backed by strong, quick 
setting glue, which adheres immediately. 
NuACE has an artistic design and finish 
and beautifies and adorns the print. 

100 NuACE corners in a package—Price 
10c; in Canada 15c. For sale by all dealers. 


Made only by 


or other tones and freedom from finger- 
prints or scratches. 


We would prefer that your order be placed 
through your local dealer, but it may be 
sent direct if desired. 


Ask your dealer or send to us 
for a Verascope catalog 


O. H. SAMPSON 


ACE ART COMPANY 


2 High Street. Reading, Mass. 


510 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Sole Agent for United States and Colonies 
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CHARLES G. 


We 


SPECIALS 


NOVEMBER 


SAVE $30 ON THESE 


IA Autographic Kodak Specials 
NOW 


$33.00 


Formerly $63 


Fitted with 
Rance FINDER 
Bausch & Lomb f6.3 
Kodak Anastigmat Lens and Optimo 
Shutter. Takes picture 25x4%. (Listed 
in 1923. Kodak Catalog. Recently dis- 

continued by manufacturer). 


SALE PRICE, $33 POSTPAID 


Cowhide Leather Case (lined)........ $3.75 
Plain Leather Case (unlined) ........ 2.55 


Save Money on these 


1924 


Genuine Savings on these . 
LENSES 


63” B.&L. Kodak Anast., F: 6.3 in Iris Mount 
5” Reflex Special Anast., F:4.5 in Iris Mount 
3’ Voigtlander Collinear F:6.3 in Optimo Shutter 
3/" — Berthiot Olo, F:5.7 in Iris Mount 


Every lens in good condition. 


$12.50 


each 


Prices Radically Reduced 
LENSES 


2/’  Dominar Anast., F':4.5 in Compur Shutter $22 50 
73’’ ‘Ilex Paragon, F:4.5 in Iris Mount le 

93 Goerz Syntor ,F:6.8 in Iris Mount each 
13’ Wollensak Anast. Ser. V, F:7.5in Autex Shutter 


Every lens in good condition. 


Unusual Values! 
PRISM BINOCULARS 


6x24 Foth Stereo Prism Binocular with center wheel 


focusing, case with straps >........smeuaeeenene $15.75 
8x27 Foth Stereo Prism Binocular with center wheel 

focusing, with case 05 seme en ae 17.50 
6x21 Voigtlander Stereo Prism Binocular with center 

wheel focusing, with case ............e.ceccceee 25. 
6x30 Voigtlander Stereo Prism Binocular with center 

wheel focusing, with case .........sccecececeees 33.50 
8x30 Voigtlander Stereo Prism with center wheel focus- 

ing, with case % 2... a. coiiacelee leita ee eee 37.50 


METAL TRIPODS 


4-Section Stout Brass Tubular Tripods with Stout Catches $2.00 
5-Section Stout Brass Tubular Tripods with Stout Catches 2.25 


CAMERAS 

Ica Reflex, 31 x 44, with Carl Zeiss F:4.5 Lens, three holders 

and film pack adapter, like new...........--..e.eeeees $57.50 
tier! Carbine, 23 x 44, with Aldis F:4.5 Lens and Compur — Unu SU al Valu es ! 

UEGER a ive c Baca ks os Satan e eos ee ns eee ete atere a 

Butcher Watch Pocket Carbine, 2} x 34, with F:6.3 Lumar 

Anast. Lens in Auto Shutter .. ‘ — 4 Fa Oye d AtLeiawes 17.50 LENSES 
Plaubel, 2} x 34, with Plaubel Anast., F:4.2 lens in Compur Focus __ Speed 

Shutter Saker eeke <5 eee a ae ee ee 22.50 43 F:4.8 | Goerz Celor, in Compur Shutter.......... $70.00 
Voigtlander, Stereoflectoscope, 45 x 107 M.M., with Heliar 5’  F:6.8 Goerz Dagor, in Compound Shutter ...... 25.00 

Lenses, magazine and carrying case,like new .......... 110.00 63’ F:6.3 Ross Tessar, in Acme Shutter. .......... 17.50 
Voigtlander Alpine, 10 x 15 C.M., with F:4.5 Heliar Lens 62” F:6.3 B.& L. Kodak Anast., in Acme Shutter ... 18.00 

in Compur Shutter, three holders and adapter ......... 65.00 73” ¥F:6.5 Cooke Ser. Hil, in Barrel -; apse ee 17.50 
Graflex, 5 x 7 Compact, with 83” F:4.5 [lex Paragon Lens, 7 ¥:4.5 Cooke Aviar;iin Barrel’... een 40.00 

NOW tatesdis + Saber e eens ane mIA e euk wee ee eee 120.00 81" ¥:4.5 Ilex Paragon, in Barrel ...........-...<- 37.50 
agi: Enlarging, 8 x 10, with F:6.3 Kodak Anast. Lens, On” 85 Goerz Celer, in Volute Shutter........... 27.50 

KE FOCUS, TO Wiad ca.s.< > 2 ee angi oe ee ee 22.50 12’ F:4.5 Bausch & Lomb Tessar, in barrel. Good 
“Rial View, 8 x 10, with carrying case and one holder, new 29.50 4S TOW 2:c.55.5-s « a'< feyeteeieee Speer 109.00 
Every CHARLES G. Send Check 
free (YICCOGGHBY.  * 
Guaranteed CAMERA HEADQUARTERS Money Order 
no West 32d Street, New York 118 West 44th Street, New York. 
YOULL GET A SQUARE DEAL AT WILLOUGHBY’S” 
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ieee irib SPRAY FLIES HIGH 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


making exists than when tempestuous seas are piling in foaming 
massesupon theshore and filling the air with clouds of flyingspray. 
The effects encountered under these conditions are unnumkered, 
making it impossible for anyone who fails to secure variety in his 
pictures to justly blame the subject-matter. | Furthermore, 
getting a desired effect is a first-class sporting proposition, for, 
to a great degree, success hangs upon the way you match your 

x ae 2| quickness of perception and skill of hand against the swiftness of 
nature in creating one effect after another. No opportunity here for deliberate contem- 
_ plation of the scene and experimentation with the arrangement of details, nor twiddling 
with a focusing-screw at the last moment. No, indeed; it is a caseof “getting the drop”’ 
on the subject and shooting quickly before an entirely different aspect is assumed by the 
material. The problem in this regard is different from that involved in what is commonly 
known as “speed photography.” In photographing, for example, a racing motor-car, the 
form of the object is known, and even in the case of rapidly moving animals or humans the 
repetition of muscular action is such that it is possible to foresee quite accurately the share 
that the moving kody will assume at a given point in its progress. Not so witha wave, 
for in this case one has to deal with a fluid mass, and when this is rent by its impact 
against the shore and the drops of water thrown into the air, there to be caught upon the 
wings of the wind, the forms assumed by the flyingspray are dependent upon momentarily 
existing conditions of the air currents and the angle at which the wave has struck the shore. 
This elusiveness of form is one of the greatest charms of wave watching, since only at the 
last instant can one know exactly the character of the effect. It would, however, be a 
mistake for the reader to suppose that photographing wave effects is entirely a matter of 
chance. Such is not the case, for notwithstanding the fact that the exact shape or size 
which a mass of spray may assume is an unknown quantity, it is possikle for an observant 
worker after some experience to judge with considerable accuracy whether a particular 
wave will break in an effective manner or not by comparing its size and shape while coming 
shoreward with preceeding ones whose actions have been noted. 

The height of the tide and the angle of illumination are important factors that may be 
considered as under one’s control; for even though “‘time and tide wait for no man” man 
may wait for the time and tide to play their parts in producing a desired effect. While 
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the need of suitable lighting is obvious, a worker not acquainted with the coast might 
wonder what connection the state of the tide can have with picture making, but a few 
walks along the margin of the sea will reveal the changes wrought by variation in the tide 
level. Ona flat beach great reaches of sand are out of water when the tide is low, and along 
a rocky shore ledges and boulders seen at “low water” are often completely submerged 
at “high water.’ Aside from the changes in foreground details thus produced, the angle at 
which a wave strikes a certain ledge or group of rocks varies with the height of the tide, 
consequently, the spray effects at a particular spot may only be at their best for a limited 
period. This does not of necessity limit one’s working time, however, on a section of 
shore where a variety. of material exists, as spots within a short distance of one another 
may be most attractive at different tide heights or hours of the day. 

The factors that contribute to the pictorial result vary with each subject, and of these 
the least variable is the effect produced by the light. Therefore, it is impossible to 
recommend as best any particular state of the weather or angle of illumination, as the 
suitability of each depends upon what one wishes to express. We may say that a side 
lighting coming from a moderately low angle, and good sunshine, emphasize the sparkling 
brilliancy of flying spray, provided the tone of the sky or other feature back of the spray is 
such as to contrast with the tone of the latter; or that the surface quality of a heaving 
sea and boiling undertow may be forcibly brought out when one faces the sun, but this is 
merely suggesting the relation between an effect and its cause. The worker who seriously 
wishes to make the utmost of pictorial material must study it at first-hand until he, or she, 
becomes acquainted with its varied aspects, and to no class of material does this statement 
apply more fully than to the sea. 

In composing a picture in which the sea is the dominant feature one temptation should 
be resisted, viz. including so much subject-matter as to result in scattering of interest. 
It is not unnatural to suppose that the sense of space and majesty can be best interpreted 
by showing a great expanse of shore and water, but this is not usually the correct solution 
of the problem. On the contrary, the value of what is shown depends upon its suggestive- 
ness, and a bit of jagged rock with a cloud of spray rising over it will in about nine cases 
out of ten convey a stronger impression of the sea’s force and the rugged resistance of the 
shore to its onslaught, than willapanorama showing miles of coast-lineand countless waves. 

Once one has decided upon the particular material that will serve one’s purpose, it is 
advisable to include upon the plate or film just a little more all around than is wanted in 
the finished picture, because the area which the spray will cover cannot be accurately 
gauged. 

Some disappointing renditions are due to failure to keep in mind the difference 
between the visual appearance of depth, or separation between near and far planes, and 
that produced when the subject is translated into an image upon a flat surface. For 
instance, while standing upon a cliff and looking seaward anyone having normal binocular 
vision can clearly see the relative position in space of a series of incoming waves, but a 
photograph made with a one-lens camera represents these waves as a set of parallel 
streaks rising one above another upon the surface of the print; the vivid sense of space 
which made the scene impressive to the eye is lost, or at best reduced to a position of 
relative unimportance. The only way to prevent the loss of binocular vision being felt in 
an ordinary photograph is to choose only such subjects as will make satisfactory flat 
patterns — a point that can be determined by looking at the scene with one eye, viewing 
its image on the focusing-screen, or by means of a good sized “‘finder."’ This, of course, is 


not to say that an extended range of subject-matter, from the immediate foreground to a 
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far horizon, cannot be shown — such a range is frequently necessary in marine subjects — 
but that the effectiveness of the combination should not be greatly dependent upon an 
illusion of depth. : 

As a rule, the feature of greatest interest in a shore scene will lie in a comparatively 
near plane, so in every case where this holds good distant portions of shore or sea, as well as 
the sky, should be regarded essentially as a background, or as a tonal space in the composi- 
tion. As the effect of the principal element, to say nothing of general harmony of tone, 
depends as much upon the background as upon any other part, the tonal relationship of the 
latter to the rest of the material should be duly considered. If a rocky headland or cliff 
constitutes the setting for a fringe of boiling surf, its rendition as an inky black mass would 
be highly objectionable, if only because of the excessive degree of contrast which such a 
rendering would present. On the other hand, while a sky of suitable tone makes splendid 
background for a high-flung sheet of foam, a sky as light in tone as the foam will destroy 
the normal high-light accents in the latter and so produce a most unsatisfactory effect. 
Low lying masses of cloud are generally helpful, as they lower the tone of the sky, besides 
suggesting wind and movement in the scene. A clear blue sky may, however, contrast 
sufficiently with the surf when the latter is well lighted, but it is nearly always necessary in 
dealing with a combination of this kind to use a ray-filter to obtain the best possible render- 
ing of relative values. 

Elaborate apparatus or large-aperture lenses are not required for surf photography. 


A camera that is simple to operate, capable of withstanding somewhat rough usage, and 
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not too bulky to hold with a fair degree of steadiness in a gale, is the type that will help one 
most in obtaining good results. The writer has employed different forms, from tripod 
view" patterns to a pocket instrument for this branch of work and as a result of the 
experience so gained would suggest as most convenient a hand camera (either of the plate 
or roll-film variety) in any size preferred from 2% x 31% up to 4.x 5. A good f:8 rapid 
rectilinear lens, or one of the moderate aperture anastigmats, fitted to a between-lens 
shutter, makes as good an optical equipment as one needs when pictorial results are the aim. 
For practical as well as pictorial reasons it is desirable, though not essential, to have the 
lens of rather greater focal length than what is commonly fitted to a camera of the size 
employed. A focal length of from once-and-a-half to twice the base-line of the picture 
is a good proportion. ‘The larger image produced by a lens of relatively long focus enables 
one to stand further back from the subject than usual without including a lot of extraneous 
matter, and this is an especial advantage when photographing surf, since it reduces the 
chance of the outfit being drenched by flying spray at a critical moment — a mishap that 
may ruin an exposure, as a lens that is covered with moisture cannot yield a clear image. 

An accurately marked focusing scale is necessary if the camera is a focusing model, but 
in most cases the lens can safely be set at the fifty-foot mark. Should the camera have a 
focusing-screen it may be mounted upon a tripod and the image focused visually, but as a 
rule there is little or nothing gained by so doing, while the difficulty of going through the 
performance during a heavy gale is annoying, to put it mildly. 


From the point of practical convenience the subject is best composed, and the 
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movement of the waves observed, through a direct-vision finder of the open wire-frame 
type. Such a finder cannot be put out of commission, even temporarily, by a drenching, as 
is liable to happen with one of the lens or prism types, and it gives the user an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what is going on outside the boundaries of the view-angle covered by the 
lens of the camera. The progress of an incoming wave and its changes of form may thus 
be watched before it comes within the direct line of vision. 

Another adjunct that is practically indispensable is a lens-shade or hood. In windy 
weather this helps to keep the lens free of flying spray as well as protect it from strong 
reflected light. A good form for the marine photographer is a square box of blackened 
wood or cardboard large enough to enclose the shutter-case, and as deep as the view-angle 
included by the lens will allow. Such a hood can be attached to the vertical standards 
of the camera-front by means of hooks or spring-clips. 

One of the lighter yellow ray-filters, which do not necessitate an excessive increase in 
the exposure time, is of the greatest value on bright days when there is a considerable 
amount of clear, pale blue inthe sky. A filter may be employed at other times if the light 
is sufficiently strong, though it is not worth while to use it on overcast days or when the 
portion of sky included in the composition is filled with masses of grey cloud. 

Where it is possible to use a tripod its employment is sometimes advantageous, 
especially to a beginner, as by its aid the camera can be kept in a fixed position while the 


user is waiting for a chance to make the exposure. The finder and focusing scale may be 
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made use of as usual to avoid the difficulty of focusing upon the screen. If there is much 
wind, however, some means will have to be adopted to prevent the outfit from capsizing, 
such as filling a cloth bag with pebbles and suspending it by a cord from the tripod-head. 
Most workers who are accustomed to using a camera in the hand prefer to dispense with a 
tripod for surf photography, because of the greater freedom permitted in choice of location 
and speeding-up of the manipulation. 

Making the exposure at exactly the right instant is the critical part of the entire per- 
formance, since the most striking part of the action in the case of a breaking wave may 
take place within a fraction of asecond. Tocatch a wave within this period one must, to a 
certain extent, anticipate what is to take place, that allowance may be made for the interval 
that elapses between the pressure upon the shutter-release and the opening of the shutter. 
The length of this interval varies a bit with different types of shutters, generally being 
longest when a reflex type of camera is employed, owing to the fact that the mirror must 
rise out of the way of the lens before the curtain-shutter begins to move. Because of this 
time factor it is necessary to press the shutter-release while a wave is still rising if one de- 
sires to catch it at its greatest height. 

The practice of using plates or films other than those of the orthochromatic or pan- 
chromatic varieties for outdoor work is quite out of date — so, enough said on that point! 
If plates are preferred, however, it is advisable to select a double coated or backed grade 
because of the longer scale of tone they are capable of recording successfully. 

In the writer's opinion there is a general tendency to underestimate the amount of 
exposure needed by most kinds of shore-scenes. Of course the average surf view on a 
bright day reflects a great deal of light, but such a subject also exhibits vigorous contrasts, 
often ranging from sunlit white foam to dark, seaweed-fringed rocks in the foreground, and 
to secure a tonally harmonious rendition the values of the darker as well as the lighter 
parts must be considered. A fairly close estimate of the relative timing necessary for 
most shore-and-surf scenes is one-fourth as much exposure as would be given an average 
landscape on the same day. For the best rendering of the motion of flying spray the 
exposure shouldn't be shorter than 1-50 second, even when the spray is seen at compara- 
tively close range, and in most instances 1/25 second is preferable. To give such exposures 
in a bright light without over-timing fast plates or films, one must “‘stop down” the lens 
to some extent, or use a ray-filter (which cuts the actinic activity of the light to the extent 
of the “factor” of the filter). The data about the illustrations, which will be found ap- 
pended, will give a fair idea of the exposure needed in specific instances. 

There is not much which need be said concerning development, especially since more 
and more workers are systematizing this part of the work. While any developer that gives 
good results in the case of other subjects will answer, the old standby, pyro, still holds its 
own. The writer prefers to use a developer — whatever reducer happens to be the active 
agent — of sufficient strength to produce a negative of moderate density and softness in 
from five to ten minutes. If the emulsion shows a tendency to produce chemical fog — a 
not uncommon occurrence in the case of soft-working rapid emulsions — just enough 
potassium bromide is added to the developer to produce a negative free of chemical fog. 

As a final suggestion, attention may be called to the in jurious effect of salt spray when 

allowed to act unchecked upon camera fittings. To keep one’s outfit in good condition 
after a trip to the shore all exposed parts should be wiped off promptly with a cloth wrung 
out of fresh water, after which the metal parts may be gone over with a rag very slightly 
moistened with some light grade machine oil. 

The data will give an idea of the methods employed in making the illustrations. 
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Surr. — Made on October 1st, some years ago, upon a bright day, the surf being 
lighted from one side by direct sunshine, while the sky included in the view was filled with 
broken masses of grey cloud. A 4x5 view camera was used on a tripod; a rapid rectilinear 
lens of about 714 inch focus, stopped to f:11. The exposure, at 4.45 P. M. was 1/25 second 
upon a Cramer Medium Iso. — a plate possessing approximately one-half the sensitiveness 
of average “rapid” brands. Edinol was the developing agent employed. 

OpposING Forces. — Secured on a day in early November at 11 A.M. Bright 
sunshine upon the surf. Exposure 1/25 second, stop f:8, Ilex anastigmat of 6 inch focus 
mounted upon a 314 x 4% folding hand-camera, which if memory serves aright was used 
in the hand. A Barnet “Self Screen’’ ortho plate was employed, and the negative de- 
veloped with “M. Q.”".. As the name indicates, this brand of plates contains the equiva- 
lent of a pale yellow ray-filter in the emulsion. The reproduction shows a section only 
of the negative, measuring approximately 2 x 234 inches. 

WARRING ELEMENTS. — Made near the middle of October, at 3.10 P. M. Sun- 
shine upon the surf, but coming partly from the side. A234 x 314 pocket roll-film camera 
was employed, equipped with a rapid rectilinear lens of 414 inch focus. This study re- 
ceived an exposure of 1/25 second with lens working at f:8, but an Ingento series “A” 'ray- 
filter was placed over the lens to improve the rendering of relative values between the 
spray and light sky back of it. Negative upon Vulcan film, similar in speed to the 
majority of rapid plates, developed in pyro. The enlargement here shown represents a 


section of the negative measuring 134 x 2 5/16 inches. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON TONE 


AILIE pictorialist, no matter what medium he may use, soon finds 
that his finished work depends for its success primarily on having 
the relative values of the tones correct, and it is perhaps equally 
Et! true to say that whatever the medium may be there will have to be 
some compromise. The photographer, like the artist, must dili- 
gently train his eye to see the tones in nature. He should ke able 
to see rightly— not altogether a simple matter, for it is a fact that 
we often see only what we have been trained to see. Now it is just 
in this matter of seeing rightlythat the photographer compares so 
badly with the artist. Of course, it may be asked why should he trouble about such 
things, especially when he has such a wonderful mechanical means of seeing at his hand. 
If he is quite satisfied to accept what the lens is able to record on the plate, then there is 
no more to be said. One can assume, however, that not many would ke willing to take 
up that position, for it assumes that the lens sees exactly as the eye sees, that the sensitive 
plate is able to record faithfully all the rays that pass through the lens, that the printing 
paper will also fully record what was on the plate, and lastly that everything combined at 
the moment to give the best rendering possible. But if the photographer has made a 
study of tone values he is in a better position to say whether the finished result is really as 
he saw it, and if not, he will probably be able to say in what way it has failed. Further, 
should any modifications be wanted, he will know within what limits he may work so as 
not to transgress nature. 

Tone is a very subtle thing, and it is relative. Light and shade, texture and color, 
space and distance, are all expressed by correct tone renderings. Ruskin has said some- 
where that to be a colorist one must devote one’s life to it. I feel that tone demands 
only something less than color. Think of the subtle gradations that reveal themselves 
in say a black coat or a lady's white dress in full sunshine outside, or in artificial light 
indoors. Think of the effects of the different lights, of the whole range of colors between 
white and black, and of the different fabrics which might be used. And that is merely 
touching the fringe of the subject; for it is one thing to have a fine range of tone in a sub- 
ject more or less in monochrome, all in one texture and in flat lighting; it is quite another 
when that subject is made up of a great many different objects of varying textures, and 
where perhaps it is as desirable to bring out the details in the high-lights as in the shadow. 
There is far more in tone values than the mere suggestion of space and perspective. It 
is but repeating a truism to say that a sheet of black paper, for instance, becomes less 
black, as its distance from one increases. That is but half the truth, however, for a sheet 
of white paper also becomes less white. That is always, of course, if the lighting is the 
same. The point of most value for the photographer is that as the distance increases 
the contrasts become less marked. 

In studying tone values one would naturally consider sunlight. Without it, of course, 
photography could not be. What I was thinking of, however, was the variation in tone 
caused by the different lightings on the same subject, and how the different surfaces are 
recognized under the varying conditions by their relative tone values. If one were suffi- 
ciently observant one should probably be able to see a difference between the morning 
and evening lightings as one does between sunlight and moonlight. The difference here 
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is to be detected chiefly in the shadows, but the whole scheme of values is also affected. 
An underexposed or overprinted photograph taken in sunshine should never pass as an 
evening effect. Each cause has its own tonal effect. The effect produced by sunlight 
through haze is peculiar to such a condition, as is that produced by sunlight on water, 
on wet surfaces, and the effect of water under varying conditions, andsoon. One cannot 
generalize about these — each needs careful study, and this applies particularly to the 
shadows. One often hears reference made to the shadows as being darkest. Such a 
statement must always be relative. I have already referred to the white dress and the 
black coat. Now under similar lighting conditions the parts of the white dress which are 
in shadow will be higher in tone than the parts of the black coat which are not. These are 
examples from the extremes in color. In photographic practice the worker soon realizes 
that where possible he should endeavor to avoid photographing a subject where good 
tonal values are wanted at both ends. It soon becomes obvious to him that he will 
probably get better results if he choose a subject with not too long a tonal range — first 
because of the increased technical difficulties, and also because pictorially it is often a 
gain to slightly increase the actual tone gradation. So long as the photographer care- 
fully watches the relative tones, and particularly in the shadows, which should always 
retain a certain transparency, he has a considerable license as to the key in which he may 
work. Personally, I think the full black in photographs should appear but seldom, as in 
sunlight the darkest shadow always reflects some light. There is one effect in nature 
which as far as I can recall, | have never seen a photographer attempt, and which, because 
it exemplifies a good deal of what has been said about tone, I may be pardoned if I refer 
to. One may be sitting on a hillside with a wide-open view in front. It is a dreamy sort 
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of day, and while the whole countryside is flooded in sunshine there is little to hold the 
attention. Then suddenly a cloud passes over the face of the sun, and by its shadow 
reveals the sunlight on the country round, and as the shadow passes silently over the 
scene the eye is delighted as colors and tones join in the bewitching movement. The 
scene is a fleeting one, and surely a worthy subject for the pictorial photographer. 

A knowledge of tone values should help the photographer if any control or modifica- 
tion is desired in the finished print. He will avoid, what appear to me at least as such; 
two common errors amongst some photographers — he will not overprint the sky part, 
he will avoid too heavy a foreground. One reads and hears a good deal about skies which 
are represented by white paper. A photograph with such a sky does, of course, present 
an error intone. But in photographic prints skies are very often too darkly printed, and 
I am not sure which is the greater error. I would almost go the length of saying that 
most skies are too low intone. As was said earlier, one can print either in a high key or 
in a low one, but one should avoid two tone gradations in the same print. It doesn't 
matter how many workers print a fairly dark sky, the real question is — Is it as nature 
paints, and have we seen rightly? Borrowing the Ruskin manner, one might say, See 
that we love not wrong things.’ In general, too, it may be said that the worker who has 

studied the tone-values from nature will soon feel that a flat and uninteresting print may 
not require very much to give it a point of interest or to subdue the irrelevant. He will 
be able to reach the desired result with the minimum of alteration. He will, no doubt, 
find that it does not please to have too large an area at either end of his tonal scheme, 
and he will also find that very often the principal point of interest is not brought out by 
the strongest light or deepest shade, but by the strongest contrast. Lastly, if we pho- 
tographers, having studied tone values, still feel that we are not able to produce better 
work as a consequence, we will surely have this satisfaction, that in training ourselves to 
see better we have added a new interest to our lives, and if we are so minded we might 
individually claim to say, as I once heard a fellow-photographer say, “I cant make a 
picture, but I know one when I see it,”’ dryly adding, “You see, I’ve got taste.’—Trans. 
Edinburgh Phot. Society, March, 1924. 


THE AMERICAN MALADY AND THE CAMERA 


H. M. VERNON 


m|UCH has been said in recent magazines concerning ‘“The Ameri- 
can Malady,” which the writers diagnose as joylessness. Looking 
about, one can see plenty of evidence that the diagnosticians 
are at least on the right track. 

The writer of this modest article has had considerable 
experience with joylessness, some of which is indeed personal, 
and much joylessness of others has been forced upon him. 

Talking from experience he can say that the devotees of 
~ some wholesome hobby, such as photography, are less afflicted 
with this malady than others, and with your kind indulgence he will cite two cases which 
will illustrate his theme. 

One of these characters we will call Mr. X. If we used his name you would perhaps 
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all know him, and I am not paid to be his press agent; besides, he is a very modest 
gentleman. 

The other we will call Mr. Z. Not one of you would know his name anyway, so 
we must give him an alias. His is a well developed case of *“The American Malady." 
Let's begin with X, since X precedes Z in the alphabet, and since Mr. X is the most 
interesting of the two. 

In years I would place his age at past 50. _I say years, and I mean only years accord- 
_ ing to the arbitrary passage of time. Counting his age in terms of spirit and enthusiasm 
he would be under twenty. He will never grow old, unless the woods burn, and the wild- 
birds leave, and he loses his power of observation, and George Eastman’s plant stops 
making photographic materials. When these things happen, and he no longer has 
memories of happy times spent with camera and binoculars, then he will begin to suffer 
from the American malady, joylessness. 

The writer recently spent a Sunday in the open withhim. It rained, of course, and 
not an exposure was made, although we each lugged a graflex for several miles. How- 
ever, the writer did come away with a picture, and though it will never hang in any salon, 
it pays for the wetting he got. The picture is a mental one; it is of aman who has attained 
about as much happiness as the Maker allows men to have. Who has been successful 
in business, and still found time to accept a few honors as a pictorialist. A man who has 
reared a family, and is blessed with a wife who understands and shares his love for birds, 
and for the beauty spots, which his lens records. A man whose pictures hang in about 
every salon in the land. He may know the word joylessness, but the writer will wager 
that he does not know the meaning in practical personal terms. This man is always 
busy, and the picture folks hand him more and more to do, for they know that old truism 
— ‘If you want a thing done, get a busy man to do it.” _I said we got no pictures, but we 
found a place where there is a little winding creek, and some beautiful old willows, a 
meadow where cattle graze, and a bridge at a bend in the creek. There are wild birds 
to watch, and the scent of wild flowers. We are going back some day when the sun is 
right. : 

Now then, Mr. Z., please step forward.and do your stuff. Clinical history. Has 
worked for twenty years with the same concern, at the same desk, doing the same work, 
for almost the same pay. Addicted to general pessimism, with “Aw, what's the use" as 
classic symptom. Hobbies —None. Activating motive in life, seems to be totally absent, 
or rudimentary. Principal topic of discussion — a tonsil operation of some four years 
ago. Moderately interested in being well groomed. Thinks much of quitting time, and 
vacation time. His home life interests him a bit, but at home he sits by the hour and 
looks adown his nose. He seldom reads, and when he does his reading is confined to the 
evening paper, from which he extracts the society news, knowing with considerable 
accuracy just what Mrs. Gotcash wore at the Moron-Imbecile wedding. Although the 
firm he works for has a large and interesting plant, he has never been inside it, and he 
knows nothing at all of the technical details of the business he serves. His wife wishes 
that he would find some hobby, something to get interested in. Golf, radio, photography, 
any old thing, so he would find some way to keep the great and pervading boredom from 
enveloping him, and all within his range. The writer once asked, why not photography? 
His answer was illuminating, “Aw, I haven't got the time to monkey with anything like 
that.” A perfect case of The American Malady, or I miss my guess. 

Neither X nor Z are overladen with worldly goods, and yet no wolf is parked by the 


door, and the sheriff need not be feared. Either of them can spend a few dollars with- 
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‘out depriving the children of shoes. Mr. X enjoys the friendship of many, and most of — 

his friends are those who have accomplishments to their credit. Water seeks its own 
level. Mr. Z is tolerated rather than liked, Heis known to an exceeding few, most of 
them, like the writer, nonentities. Water seeks its own level. 

The moral of all this, if I am permitted to point a moral, is: If you want a thing 
done, get a busy man to do it. If business calls you so insistently that you have no time for 
hobbies, then watch out for joylessness; it will get you sooner or later. Put some film in the 
old camera, and get out and see what God has done, for his annual miracle is now on. In 
photography there are many interesting hobbies, one can study elementary optics, or he can 
tinker with photographic chemistry, or he can profit by nature studies, and there is that realm 
of pictorialism, which may open fields of interest greatly removed from accounts rec eivable, 
and bills payable. Don't lay the old camera away. And with all respect to the amateur fin- 
ishers, learn to do your own work, buy the necessary equipment, and the proper books, and 
devote a little time to each of the several aspects of the craft, and then develop a hobby. You 
will use up a little material, and some chemicals, which will cost a little money. You will use 
some time, that most valuable of things, which we strain our nerves to save, and then do not 
know what to do with when we have a little. You will gain in poise, in health, and in happi- 
ness, and in interest, and who knows; since the mastery of one thing is like unto the mastery 
of another, you, by learning properly and profitably to employ the time you strain to save, 
may gain in wealth as well. In addition to these things you will escape what certain writers 
call “The American Malady.” 


ALTERING THE CHARACTER OF THE PRINT IN BNiBAR ee 


HANS ZAEPERNICK 


PSR s diffused light, appears to proceed in as definite a manner as 
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contact printing on development papers; the important factor 
in contact printing — the possibility of affecting the gradation 
> of the print to a very wide degree by variation of the distance of 
Na the light source — appears to be impossible in enlarging. And 
Se yet it is possible to make very great alterations in the character 
> eae BS Ne of the prints in enlarging by very simple means. The method of 
oes ee working must be adapted to the character of the negative, 
having regard to the desired result. 

If daylight enlarging apparatus is used, the negative must be full of detail and 
fairly dense in order to obtain the best results, yet the highlights must not be choked up 
and quite opaque. If artificial light be used with condensers, the negative must be much 
thinner and less contrasty than when indirect or diffused light is used. 

If one has a normal negative with densities corresponding to the above requirements, 
the enlargement may be altered in character by the following factors: 

i. The extent of the damping of the light: if the light is reduced more and more by 
the interposition of ground glasses, the result, regardless of the general management of 
the light, is softer than without the screens. 

2. The gradation of the paper: the faster the paper, the softer the enlargement. 


Bromide papers thus work softer than development (gaslight) papers. 
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' 3. The character of the surface of the paper: the smoother the surface, the sharper 
and, therefore, the harder the enlargement. 3 

4. The color of the paper: the yellower the paper the softer the picture and the 
more readily the color tends towards brown, either in toning or even by development. 

5. Possibility of toning: the cold tones of bromides are not pleasing as a rule. 
Therefore, in many cases, attempts are made to obtain a brownish-black by suitable 
exposure and development, or to convert the primary color into a brownish-black by 
subsequent treatment with sulphur or uranium toning. 

6. Simultaneous exposure and development: the greatest effect on the character 
of the print is obtained by producing the same conditions as automatically exist in a 
printing-out paper. It is an undisputed fact that a negative always prints softer on 
printing-out paper than even on an equally soft-working developing one. ‘The reason 
is very easy to see. In printing out the dark subchloride of silver is formed. This 
coloration is most apparent in the most transparent shadows. On this transformation 
of the silver halides the whole image formation is based. These dark films, which at 
first are purely superficial, prevent the light from penetrating deeper. They thus act 
to some extent as a protective film against a too intense blackening of the shadows. 
They therefore remain very nearly constant in depth. Any prolongation of the exposure 
is thus favorable to the highlights and lighter half tones. The immediate result is that 
this protective film of silver subchloride acts as a preventive of harshness. 

If we print the same negative on developing paper, the light, as is well known, does 
not cause any visible change in the film. There is thus no film to dampen the action of 
the light in the shadows and the processes that take place in exposure have no damping 
action. The shadows thus in many cases receive an exposure that extends right down to 
the paper. They are, therefore, too dense, blocked up, and the picture, even though 
printed by contact, is harsh. 

As, in enlarging, the paper is separated from the negative, it is possible to obtain 
similar conditions as in printing out. Obviously, it is necessary to break the exposure 
up-into sections and by applying the developer between each exposure to bring out at 
once the chemical changes in the film. In this way there is formed a protective film as 
with printing-out papers. ‘This film extends over the shadows and half tones and they 
will be, as stated above, protected from overexposure and consequent deep blacks. 
The prolonged exposure here then acts mostly onthe highlights. The gradation is thus 
lengthened some steps and this is the strongest remedy against harshness. 

This combination of exposure and development is carried out somewhat as follows: 
after selection of the picture, adjustment of the light and sharply focusing, a sheet of 
waterproof material is fastened to the easel, in order to prevent its being soiled. Then 
before exposure the test strip or the actual enlargement is immersed in a normal developer 
to which some glycerine has been added. This addition makes the developer more viscous 
and prevents it from running off the upright easel too quickly. With the vertical en- 
largers this can obviously be omitted. As soon as the paper is completely saturated 
with developer it should be firmly fastened to the easel to prevent any possible shifting 
afterwards. 

A short exposure is now given, suitable for the shadows. In estimating the dura- 
tion of exposure, the lowered sensitiveness of the emulsion must be taken into account. 
Then a dark organge filter is placed over the lens and one waits till the developer in the 
film has developed the shadows to some extent. The beginning of this local development 


can only properly be observed by placing a ground glass between the lens and easel, 
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‘which cuts out the optical image. The protective film, in conjunction with the bromide 
set free in the exposed film, conduces to the shadows being only comparatively slightly 
affected by further exposures. 

If the first exposure is too long, the details will be lost even with this process. If the 
exposure is much too short a flat print results, since even with prolonged subsequent 
exposures there will be not sufficient depth action in the protected places. 

It is advisable after each partial development to paint the paper again with the 
developer, taking care that the glycerine is thoroughly mixed with it, so that there can be 
no accumulation of bromide, as this may very easily give rise to bright halos in the dark 
parts. 

When the shadows have attained sufficient density, a further exposure is given for 
the half tones. When these have appeared during the development the paper is again 
painted with developer. The individual brush strokes should be made from the bottom 
up. This prevents streaks and bubbles. Special care should be taken in the mixing of 
the developer. Another exposure for the highlights follows. The more frequently the 
exposure is broken, the softer the enlargement. 

‘A further possible method of working is to expand the paper in plain water before 
fastening to the easel, expose for the shadows and then paint with a developer containing 
glycerine. If the shadows jump out, the exposure should be stopped and only continued 
when the darkest parts no longer gain density. If the shadows appear too slowly after 


the first exposure, the development should be stopped and more exposure given. 
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The above described method of working enables one to influence the character of 
the print to a very great extent. Technically, the process presents no special difficulties 
with vertical enlargers, where the paper lies flat. Some practical experience is obviously 
necessary. Some papers take the glycerine unwillingly, but the choice of papers is so 
great that one easier to handle can readily be found. Obviously, there is nothing to pre- 
vent ordinary tray development being used after the exposure for the highlights. 

With very soft negatives, the highlights of the enlargement are frequently degraded. 
It is possible to remedy this: 

1. By choosing a hard working paper. In special cases development paper may be 
used; 

2. By considerably reducing the light; 

3. Byamorecontrasty developer. Plain hydrochinon is the best reducing agent, or, 
in less extreme cases, amidol made as follows: 


Amidol «°2:. 2 Rie Ree ee 16.5 g 123 gr. 
Sodium sulphite sdry—cu2....::¢ae eee eee 110.5 g 860 gr. 
Water eel ies Seek tego ee a oe ee 1000 ccm 16 Oz. 


Hard negatives are, as is well known, not very suitable for enlarging. It is possible 
to use them in spite of the faults in gradation by the following special treatment: 

1. Staining the negative blue. If the negative is stained blue all densities are mark- 
edly more transparent. Any method may be used for staining. In all cases the blue stain- 
ing is to be preferred to all other chemical treatment. If one resorts to reduction there is 
always danger that in using the ammonium or potassium persulphates the silver image may 
suffer or become quite useless. This is not the case with the staining. 

2. Treatment with matt varnish. There is nothing to prevent the whole negative 
being coated with matt varnish. This acts like ground glass and diffuses the light. Local 
treatment with matt varnish only ought to be used when diffused indirect light is employed. 
With condensers such places give rise to trouble. 

3. Simultaneous development and exposure. A good effect is obtained with this 
method when it has been properly mastered, 

4. Combination with a transparency. If a weak positive is placed behind the 
negative the clear places are better covered than in the original and the highlights are 
not altered. This, however, is rather inconvenient. 

5. Use of an unfixed negative. If the negative is not fixed, that is to say, if the 
negative already appears hard when developing, or if one knows from the beginning that 
the original hard negative is to be used for enlarging, very soft pictures are obtained by 
using the negative with merely a good washing after development. 

6. Preliminary bath of potassium bichromate. For this method the exposure is 
calculated so that the details in the highlights are obtained without thought of the sha- 
dows. Before developing, the enlargement should be immersed in a weak solution of 
bichromate. In the subsequent development the details in the shadows are better 
rendered. Before development with any developer the print should be briefly rinsed. 

The final result depends on the duration of the immersion and the concentration of 
the solution. However, the less sensitive papers, in spite of their working hard, appear 
to be better for this process than fast ones. The immersion should be 1, 2, or 3 minutes. 
In some cases it is better to make the bath stronger. In many cases with this, which is 
Sterry's method, the shadows are very grey when the full effect of the bath is employed. 
Subsequent working up of the pictures is then necessary. 
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EIGER -PHOTOGRAPra 


WILL CADBY 


3] OTOGRAPHY in a high key has long had an absorbing fascina- 
4} tion for us. Indeed, we do not fear contradiction when we say we 
originated the idea many years ago in the days of the old Linked 
Ring exhibitions in London, when pictorial photography was 
a new and wonderful thing, and every enthusiastic exhibitor 
started developing it along some particular line of his own. In 
more recent times, light-toned portraits became a fashion amongst 
professional photographers, being called “sketch” effects, and 
they enjoyed a lengthy vogue, although many of the re- 
sults were anything but sketch effects, owing to faulty lighting and underexposure. 
Even at the present time, many of the most successful portraits of children, as seen at the 
two big London shows, are generally high in key. And it is for child studies that we have 
always recommended this style as being especially suitable. 

A few particulars as to our method of working may not be without interest to readers 
of this magazine, especially as good results are so comparatively easy of attainment, ict 
all the conditions are simple and within the reach of most camera users. 

The three important points are lighting, selection of subject and exposure. The 
light must be what is known as flat, that is to say, there must be no top light, or shadows 
will be cast below the features that will spoil the effect. We must remember our result is 
somewhat to resemble, without any conscious imitation, a delicate drawing. Any ordi- 
nary room that has one fairly large window will answer every purpose. The model is 
placed more or less facing, but six or ten feet back from it. A white background is a 
necessity, and if the walls and ceiling happen to be distempered or papered white, we have 
perfect surroundings for our work. If a full length portrait is to be taken, the floor must 
also be white, or nearly so. This is easily managed by using a piece of plain thin linoleum 
about six feet by four feet, painted white, which, when not in use, can be rolled up and 
kept clean. When photographing , the camera is placed close up to the window, its posi- 
tion varying from one side to the other, according to the angle or view of the sitter required. 
If, from this point of view, we study the appearance of a model placed as suggested, we 
shall see the effect is practically without shadows, and unless there is some exceptionally 
dark spot, such as black hair, or dark clothes, the range of tones will be short. 

The sitter is our next consideration, and clothes form a most important factor in 
obtaining a light scheme. They should never be dead black or quite white. Any neutral 
tint comes out well; tussore is particularly suitable, generally appearing in the print a 
little darker than the flesh tones. But obviously many other materials and colors will do 
equally well, so long as they are not at the extremes of light and shade. Dark shoes and 
stockings are almost hopeless to manage. 

Next we have to consider the sort of negative to be aimed at. Full exposure is an 
absolute necessity if we wish for the best results. But under the conditions suggested, a 
full exposure does not of necessity mean a long exposure, for the subject is light, and in 
light surroundings, and there are no dark shadows to expose for. The developer must be 
weak, about one-third normal strength, or even less, and naturally the time of develop- 
ment increased in proportion. The plate will blacken all over on the film side, but unless 
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the exposure has been hopelessly overdone, we need not be alarmed, for we want full but 
weak development, with the object of building up gradation very gently. 

It is difficult to indicate exactly the exposure necessary, but experience has shown us 
that in an upstairs room, with no immediate obstructions outside the window to reduce 
the light, the shortest bulb exposure at f:8 during the hours from 11 to 2, without sun, 
gave a full exposure with Kodak Super Speed Portrait Film, or any extra fast plates, 
from March to September in England. This, of course, is but the roughest guide, as the 
light varies from hour to hour, and day by day, according to the clouds. But a very fast 
bulb exposure is a good deal quicker than many photographers suspect, and with it the 
minor movements of a child eight to ten feet back from the camera can generally be ignored. 
It is only when the model, tired of playing in one particular spot, suddenly rushes from 
the scene, that a plate will be spoilt. 

With regard to printing, a matte surface paper should always be used, as a delicate 
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drawing-like effect is not suitable to a glossy surface, except, of course, for reproduction 
purposes. We have found the best results are to be obtained by enlarging on a slow bro- 
mide paper. Direct printing is, of course, quite satisfactory, but less easy to control 
during exposure, and any slight masking that may be necessary in parts of the picture is 
more conveniently managed on the larger surface and with the longer exposure. 

Light-toned photography is also interesting in landscape. Our first suitable and 
striking subject was discovered many years ago, when traveling in Australia. Great 
stretches of dead trees (killed by ring-barking) were encountered, and these bleached skele- 
ton trunks, grouped thick together, often in gaunt and distorted shapes, made fine 
light studies for the camera, and it is surprising that more of such scenes have not appeared 
on the walls of the London exhibitions as the motif for the pictorial work of prominent 
Australian workers, for, beyond their artistic qualities, they represent a scene and a phase 
of Australian life that in time will be a thing of the past. 

Snow-covered landscapes, under suitable conditions of lighting, are well adapted to 
our purpose. But the more we study the subject, the more we realize what an enormously 
important part lighting plays in all photography, but especially when the aim is light- 
toned effects. The sun at the wrong angle can spoil the picture by casting dark shadows, 
or if it goes behind a cloud when it should be drawing a delicate design across our landscape 
it is just as certain to frustrate our object, by turning the scene into a dull, grey, meaning- 
less expanse. — The Australian Photo-Review, 1924, 247. 
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) has been periodically dealt with in the technical press during 
the past few years, no method which may be considered prac- 
| ticable from a general point of view has been evolved. 

The problem has attracted considerably more attention 
recently, because such a process would be valuable for amateur 
cinematographic work. Many processes, based on the auto- 
chrome reversal method, have been tried, but they are all practi- 
| cal failures because ordinary plates and papers havea relatively 
thick layer me emulsion, whereas that of the autochrome plate is extremely thin. 

Capstaff's method has attracted considerable attention, although there was nothing 
new init. It was complicated and not promising. Apparently, the only new feature was 
the adjusted second exposure, and this idea had been published by Otto Mente (Monatssch. 
f Phot. 101S8,Heleg, 8): 

I attacked the problem from another standpoint with satisfactory results. The basis 
of the new method is not new, for it is based on two old processes, bromoil and pinatype. 

As is well known, in the bromoil process the silver image of a developed print is 
bleached in a mixture of cupric sulphate, potassium bromide and bichromate, and the 
gelatine in situ with the silver is hardened. After fixing and drying, the image of hardened 
gelatine may be inked up with a greasy ink. 

A negative treated with the same bath has its highlights greatly tanned, and the 


shadows, though partly hardened, still retain the power to absorb aqueous solutions of 
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dyes. The well-known Hoechst dyes, as used in the pinatype process, naturally occur 
to one as suitable. 

Although my first experiments were successful, there was still much to do before 
the problem could be considered as completely solved. Success was at length attained, 
and a demonstration was given on March 27, 1924 before the Nederlandsche Amateur 
Photografen-Vereeniging, Amsterdam. Many lantern slides on plates of all kinds and 

sensitiveness were projected and many prints were also shown, which proved the practica- 
bility of the process. 

For the first experiments, it is advisable to use sia clean-working plates, such as 
lantern plates. But, recently, I have used fast ordinary and color-sensitive plates with 
equally good results. The chief point is that a relatively short exposure must be given. 
The plate must be developed to give a perfectly clean negative, using a developer richer 
in bromide than usual. 

At first I thought that great density was essential, and I used hydrochinon and caustic 
potash. But later it appeared that great density was not desirable. The main require- 
ment is a very clean image, and a short exposure is essential. 

The developer I now use has the following composition: 


sodiumsulohite td ry ae can nena manele eee 40 g 307, OF: 
Potassium meétabisulonité= i020... eee 6¢g 40 gr. 
Potassium :bromide:....2 ie aicsenticsrih oie eee ee Ig 8 gr. 
Amidol nica seh ie iy een ein ae 8g O1 gr. 
Water “Anaahat a a ee 1000 ccm 16 oz. 


This keeps well even after use. Development is effected as usual, and if the negative be 
rinsed it may be bleached at once. I have found, however, that it is better to fix in an 
acid fixing bath, wash, and dry as usual. Printing and enlarging may be carried out if 
the gelatine has not been touched with dirty hands. 

To make the positive, the negative is bleached in the above mixture, and, although at 
first I used the normal bromoil bleach, I have since found the following two-solution 
formula preferable: 


ALP Otassilim: OLOMmICe tesa tne eer ee Act eee eae 30 g 230 gr. 
Gupric'sulphates.ven.ccn ee en 30 g 230 gr. 
Fydrochloriccacid,16 7, sole. net ee 5 ccm 38 min. 
Waters ai cies ea asetep ee ae te aes ee ee 500 ccm 8 Oz. 

By Ammonium bichromate. ess. a 52 38 gr. 
Waters viitt ea st lie se a Rea tee oe 500 ccm 8 OZ. 


Purity of the chemicals is essential, as minute traces of iron cause general hardening of the 
gelatine. It is advisable to use distilled water also. 

For the bromoil process equal volumes of A and B should be used. The final result 
is considerably influenced by the bichromate content; less giving greater contrasts. For 
the new process it is advisable to use 2 parts A andi part B. The mixture may be 
kept for a long time and repeatedly used. 

The bath should not be too cold, the best temperature being 18° to 20° C. (64° to 
68° F.). The time of bleaching varies with different emulsions. When the image is quite 
bleached, and in no case does this take more than 5 minutes, it should be washed and 
immersed for 1 minute in a 0.5 per cent solution of sulphuric acid. In this the yellow 
color disappears and the bleaching continues. The plate should then be repeatedly rinsed 
and fixed in an acid fixing bath, which dissolves out the silver halide. In cold weather the 


acid bath should be made with tepid water. 
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After fixing wash thoroughly and dry. In this condition the picture is permanent 
and may be dyed up immediately if desired. But it is advisable to dry the plate over a 
gas flame so as to produce complete hardening of the highlights. Variation of the com- 
position of the bleach varies the contrasts of the picture; but care should be taken not to 
use too much bichromate otherwise the picture becomes flat. On the other hand too little 
bichromate is undesirable, and it will not be necessary if the primary image has been 
properly obtained. 

In my first experiments I used the Hoechst platinum-black dye in 1.5 to 2 per cent 
solution and with a not too cold bath. According to the character of the gelatine, the 
positive picture appeared in from 3 to 6 minutes in perfect gradation. 

It is advisable to use plate-clips in order to avoid soiling the hands. It is rather 
difficult to judge of the appearance of the picture in the dark dye solution, and it may be 
removed at the end of about 3 minutes, rinsed under the tap, and examined. When it is 
of the desired depth, the plate should be rinsed anddried. The image is of a deep red color, 
and, if a colder tone is required, it should be immersed in a 2 per cent solution of cupric 
sulphate. Inthis bath the color changes to violet-black, but is nearly pure black on drying. 
Deep black colors may be obtained by careful heating of the plate over a gas flame. 

Other pinatype dyes may be used, and by the use of successive baths of different 
dyes, different colors are obtained. These are also altered by the action of the above 


copper bath. 


If all the operations are properly carried out, the lights are perfectly clear and the 
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shadows rich and deep. Perfect gradation with complete transparency and absence of 
grain is the result. | 

Pure highlights can only be obtained if the plate is dried after fixing, and for this 
reason bleaching should not be performed immediately after development. 

The method can be used with bromide papers with unhardened films, and bromoil 
papers are specially suitable. Unfortunately, the paper fibers absorb the dye. This could 
be avoided, but, as the pictures are reversed laterally, it is advisable to make paper prints 
by the pinatype transfer process. It is necessary to immerse the plate in the dye bath 
until it looks quite dark, practically from 15 to 30 minutes. The plate should then be 
rinsed for a few minutes and the pinatype transfer paper soaked in warm water, so that the 
gelatine become quite limp. The two should then be brought into contact under tepid 
water and well squeegeed. 

A piece of filter or blotting paper should be placed on top of the paper and then an- 
other sheet of glass. Progress of the transfer of the dye can be examined after about 10 or 
15 minutes by lifting a corner of the paper. If the shadows are not deep enough, more 
time must be given; but it must be borne in mind that the pictures become darker when dry. 
The transfer picture thus obtained may be dried or treated with the above copper bath. 

The matrix can be repeatedly used either in direct succession or after it has been 
dried. The dyes can be completely removed from it by an acid permanganate bath, and 
any manganous stain removed by bathing in a 1 or 2 per cent solution of potassium meta- 
bisulphite. The pinatype transfer paper is rather too glossy, and it ought to be possible 
to obtain successful transfers on carbon transfer paper, although my attempts were 
failures, due probably to the fact that the matt double transfer paper contains some starch. 

The new method is applicable to many photographic purposes. In the first place, it 
may be used by amateurs on theirtravels. It is also very suitable for making stereoscopic 
transparencies, as the resultant images are quite grainless, perfectly transparent, and the 
wide range of colors which is possible isa great improvement. For cinematography 
the perfect transparency and absence of grain are of the highest value. For the anaglyphic 
process of stereoscopy, in which one picture is printed in red and the other in green and 
superposed, then viewed through the complimentary-colored spectacles, it is well adapted. 

It is of importance for color photography, and may be used as in the Uvachrome pro- 
cess, when printing from the negatives can be dispensed with, these being stained up in the 
suitable dyes direct and superposed. Furthermore, on account of the strong tanning 
action of the bleach bath, the gelatine films can be stripped without expansion, an im- 
portant point in color photography. This will also be an advantage for many photo- 
mechanical processes and in radiography. 

I am glad to be able to publish this process and trust that it will be adopted in prac- 
tice. It is astonishing that this rather self-evident idea of combining the two processes 
mentioned has not been previously applied. It is a remarkable conincidence that this 
method was also discovered independently by Mr. G. O. t'Hooft and made known at the 
same meeting of the Amsterdam Society at which I explained the process. 

[Mr. Boer, who is the editor of our Dutch contemporary Focus, seems to be unaware 
of the fact that this method or principle forms the basis of the kodachrome process, 
patented by J. G. Capstaff (U. S. P. 1,196,080, 1916; E. P. 13,420, 1615)s Geen 
originator, however, was W. Weissermel (Phot. Rund. 1912, 264; Brit. J. Phot. 1912, 59, 
727), and in an article entitled “Process for the production of enlarged negatives, etc.,” 
he outlines very exactly the methods of working described by Mr. Boer. A comparison 
of the three baths will show their similarity: 
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Weissermel Capstaff 


Potassium bichromate ss = nae ey eee re oe 10 18.25 
Potassium:ferricyanide ==s. ee ee 20 18.75 
Sodium chloride:tnc sie. ee ae ee eee 53 

Potassitim bromide ian 5c ee ee eet 28.125 
Abbuarnn) sits osdes aie ee eben ate Ray eee er 20 25 
Acetic ‘atid so aie i a ee 7 5 

W Aten mois: Bev dccn Bat, ses acon Nee ae ee 1000 1000 


Weissermel points out that the ferricyanide can be dispensed with and other sub- 
stances, capable of halogenizing the image, used. He gives a cupric bromide bath as the 


alternative: 
Weissermel Boer 


Potassium bichromate: 2 = 50) ee 10 
Ammonitim*bichromate-...25.132 se 5 g. 
Guprid Sulphate.) 2.65 cen See 20 30 g. 
Pétassium: bromides cssen, cr veaignias ooo ere 20 30 g. 

Al Uiis 2535 ete oes Se ee eee Sac eee 6.6 

Acetic: acid. a Ge eee 26.5 

Hydrochloric atid... 2. ee ee 5 c.m. 
WACO es ocak fb ctiee ed. ieee Meio ee oe 1000 1000 


The first two formulas are merely based on the original bromoil bleaches, and the 
latter upon those which are more in favor at the present time. Actually one ought to 
look upon these processes as the logical outcome of Howard Farmer’s method of hardening 
gelatine in situ with metallic silver by bichromates (Eng. Pat. 17,773, 1889). — E. J. W.] 


LIGEERIING 
ARTHUR HAMMOND 


eaeg| HERE is a tendency among amateur portrait photographers, 
i Wy4| especially those with pictorial aspirations, to look upon lighting 
: ted. as something that should be governed by pictorial instinct and 
Radi! feeling rather than as a science with more or less definite rules and 
v.45 formulae. So, in making portraits, the artistic photographer 
f ye often strives for unusual and unconventional lighting effects. 
% Ml He watches for such effects and endeavors to reproduce in his 
P| picture just what he sees. Often the results are exceedingly 
Seas é<3} interesting. There is charm and interest in the unusual and un- 
conventional, even when it is carried to the extreme, but good results cannot be obtained 
with any degree of certainty unless instinctive good taste is backed by some definite 
knowledge. | 
It can hardly be said that there are rules and formulas for lighting, but a general 
understanding of the possibilities of lighting is required if the photographer is to be 
master of it and is to be able to secure certain desired effects at will instead of relying 
on a fortunate accidental arrangement. 
The principles of lighting which serve to guide the worker in understanding the 
possibilities of lighting are very largely the fruits of the experience of many careful work- 
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ers who have crystallized into a few working formulae the reasons for the successful re- 
sults of many of the leading exponents of good portraiture. Fashions change in portrai- 
ture as in other things, and the work of the present day is more daring and more 
unconventional than that of the previous generation but, all the same, the work of the 
old-timers was dependable and solid and a portrait photographer in the old days usually 
spent many years in arduous apprenticeship before he regarded himself as being su ffi- 
ciently trained to take his place as a professional exponent of the art of portraiture by 
photography. There are many photographers at the present time who depend for their suc- 
cess upon inspiration and upon the craving for the unusual and whose technical and 
artistic training is somewhat meagre. 

The object of lighting is to bring out clearly the roundness, shape and modeling of 
the features and in the choice of both the lighting and the point of view the photographer 
seeks to make the most of the best points and to hide — or at least fail to emphasize — 
the less attractive features. A nose that is too large and prominent or is not well shaped, 
or a weak, receding chin, would be far less apparent in a full face picture than in a profile 
view of the face. The lighting often can be modified to allow for any such departures 
from classic beauty. 

The angle at which the light falls on the face determines the character of the lighting 
and affects the arrangement of the light and shadow. A full, front lighting will give a 
minimum of shadow and the proportion of shadow is increased as the face is turned away 
from the light. Portraits made outdoors in an evenly diffused light such as would be 
obtained on a cloudy day often show a flatness and lack of modeling, and a face photo- 
graphed in such lighting lacks roundness and solidity, for without a certain amount of 
shadow the illusion of solidity is lost. There must be shadow to give roundness and 
modeling, which is the aim and object of lighting, and whether or not the face appears 
round and solid is a test of good lighting. _ 

A concentrated light produces contrast in light and shadow. The light admitted 
through a small window or from a single electric lamp is concentrated. A largé window 
or a series of lamps which spread the light over a larger area will give a more diffused 
lighting. Sometimes a concentrated light is desired to give a certain effect, but usually a 
more diffused light gives more pleasing results. 

The ordinary, straightforward method of lighting the face known to old-time pho- 
tographers as “ordinary lighting’ is a good one to study as a foundation on which to 
introduce modifications. As a general rule a picture showing a full face or three-quarter 
view of the face in “ordinary lighting” will bring out character and likeness and will be a 
pleasing portrait. 

In order to understand lighting and how to modify it, it is necessary that the under- 
lying principles of “ordinary lighting’ be thoroughly understood. 

Assuming that the object of lighting is to bring out roundness and modeling, we must 
keep in mind the following facts: the light should come from one source only and there 
should be a proper blending of highlight, half-tone and shadow to suggest roundness. 
The angle at which the light falls on the face determines the balance of light and shadow. 

Years of experience have taught conservative portrait photographers that the best 
angle for obtaining good “ordinary lighting” is an angle of about 45° from one side and 
from the top, modified according to the type of face that is being photographed and 
according to the effect desired. So, if we place the subject about as far from the window 
as the window is wide and sufficiently far back from the window so that the light will 
fall on the face at about an angle of 45°, we shall get a satisfactory “ordinary lighting.” 
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When using artificial light, where the light can be adjusted, we can move either the light 
itself or the subject, or both, to get the required angle, but when using daylight, where the 
light source is stationary, we must get the effect we want by regulating the position of the 
subject with regard to the light source. 

When working in an ordinary room lighted by the usual windows instead of the top- 
side lighting or sky light of a studio, it may be advisable to raise the light a little by cover- 
ing the lower part of the window, though very often the light from the upper part of the 
window is so much more intense as to make this unnecessary. 

With the subject arranged in this way according to the lighting a pleasingly lighted 
full face picture may be obtained with the camera facing the subject, and plenty of variety 
can be introduced by changing the point of view, for it will be obvious that many entirely 
different views of the face may be obtained by placing the camera at various points. 
When a profile view of the subject is reached, the so-called “Rembrandt lighting” of the 
profile will make the resulting portrait quite different from the full face picture. These 
effects may be obtained without changing the position of the subject at all; the only 


change is in the point of view. 
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In “ordinary lighting” the proportion of light and shadow on the face is about three 
to one, while in “Rembrandt lighting” the proportion is about one to three. 

Variation in lighting is very largely a matter of variation in the point of view, it is 
more a matter of moving the camera and taking the picture from a different viewpoint 
than a matter of adjusting the light. This is why it is important to get the lighting pro- 
perly arranged so that the light and shadow, the roundness and modeling, are pleasing 
from every angle. 

With the subject placed as mentioned, looking towards the camera, there should be a 
highlight on the forehead over the right eye, there should ke a strip of light on the bridge 
of the nose, and a highlight on the tip of the nose. The direct light will spread into the 
shadow and form a triangle of light on the left cheek, there will be highlights on the lips 
and chin and a bright catchlight in each eye. ‘These highlights will vary of course accord- 
ing to the shape of the individual features and according to the angle at which the head 


is held. ‘There will be and should be shadow on the side of the face that is away from the 
light. 
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Buffalo Salon, 1924 


In an ordinary room, if the window is only of a moderate size, there may be some 
difficulty in getting proper illumination in the shadows. _ If the shadow side of the face is 
too dark and the contrast between the light and shadow is too great, we may bring the 
light and shadow into closer relation either by lessening the intensity of the light on the 
lighted side of the face or by lightening the shadows by means of reflected light. By 
reflecting light into the shadows we gain the advantage of a shorter exposure, for the 
exposure needed is determined very largely by the shadows. If we bring the light and 
shadow into closer relation by reducing the intensity of the highlights, the shadows may 
be so dark as to necessitate an unduly long exposure. It is necessary, as a rule, to expose 
sufficiently to secure some detail in the shadows, so it often is advisable to make use of a 
reflector in order to get a lighting arrangement that will bring the shadows and highlights 


into close enough relation for them to be properly recorded on the negative. 
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Technical experience will show that the range of contrasts that should be recorded 
on the negative is limited by the range that can be recorded in the printing process we 
wish to use in making the final print, and this is usually shorter than the range of tones it 
is possible to get in a negative. We must therefore keep this in mind at every stage; in 
the lighting of the subject, in the exposure and development of the negative and in the 
selection and manipulation of the printing process. The lighting should not be too con- 
trasty. If there be too long a range of tones between the highlights and the deep shadows 
we may not be able to record all the tones in the final print. 

The use of a reflector to reduce contrasts has the advantage of lessening the exposure 
and this, in home portraiture, is often an important consideration. But the reflector 
must be used very carefully and some attention must be paid to its correct placing, so 
that modeling and roundness are not destroyed. The object of the reflector is to blend 
the light and shadow, to make the transition less abrupt, and so it must be carefully placed 
so that it reflects a little light just where the direct light begins to merge into shadow. 
The reason for this is that unless we have a gradual blending of the highlights into half- 
tone, with shadow where there should be shadow, we do not get a satisfactory suggestion 
of roundness and modeling. 


In determining the position of the reflector, it will help us to remember that the angle 
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at which a beam of light is reflected from a plane surface is the same as the angle at which 
it falls on that surface and, in placing the reflector, if we keep this rule in mind, it will 
enable us to get the reflection just where we want it. : 

This “ordinary lighting’ arrangement can be obtained either by daylight or by 
artificial light. The main thing to notice is the angle at which the light falls on the face 
and this can be determined by observing the highlights on the features as described in a 
preceding paragraph. The photographer must train himself to see light and shadow 
without being misled by color. Sometimes light and shade can be more easily seen by 
half closing the eyes, so that the shadows are intensified. Asa general rule, heavy shadows 
on the face should be avoided and it is usually better to err on the side of flatness in the 
lighting rather than contrast. A very interesting and delicate effect can be obtained by 
photographing the subject with the light almost directly behind the camera. This gives 
us a minimum of shadow. An equally interesting and striking portrait may be made by 
going to the opposite extreme and photographing almost directly against the light. Both 
these points of view call for technical skill and experience. 
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Nature and Wild Life 


BY A. BROOKER KLUGH, M. A. 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY IN NoveMBER. — During 
this month arrangements should be made for secur- 
ing pictures of those birds which remain with us 
throughout the winter and those which come down 
from the far north*to spend a longer or shorter time 
in more southern regions. 

The most desirable way to arrange things is so 
that the birds are attracted to a spot close to a win- 
dow, so that they can be watched at all times and 
pictures can be taken from the window, the camera 
and the operator thus having the benefit of protec- 
tion. from the cold. 

In every case the spot to which the birds are to 
be attracted should be so arranged that only natural 
objects will show in the photograph. This takes a 
good deal more planning than when trays, shelves, 
food-boxes, and other artificial objects are used, 
but it results in pictures of a far higher value from 
the standpoint of nature work than can be obtained 
when artificial objects are allowed to intrude. 

Such birds as the hairy and downy woodpeckers, 
white-breasted  nuthatch, and chickadee, while 
they ‘are with us throughout the year, are far 
easier to photograph in the winter than at other 
seasons, because they are more easily “baited” at 
this time of year. Moreover one can devote more 
time to their photography when nature subjects 
are relatively scarce than one is likely to do when 
subjects on every hand are demanding attention. 
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A very satisfactory arrangement for photography 
of the woodpeckers and nuthatches is to set up a 
section of a tree-trunk close to the window and to 
press pieces of suet or peanut butter into crevices 
in the bark. A rough-barked tree, such as elm or 
maple, is most suitable for this purpose, because it 
provides better crevices for the reception of the 
food and it allows the food to be placed at the bottom 
of the deep crevices so that it will be hidden by the 
ridges of the bark and will not show in the photo- 
graph. The food should be replenished whenever 
it is consumed and no attempt should be made to 
take pictures until the birds have become thoroughly 
accustomed to coming to the spot for food. In mild 
weather the photographing of the birds may be done 
from the open window, but in cold weather the work 
may very well be carried on by pointing the lens out 
through a slit in a double window. 

For chickadees many arrangements are possible, 
as these little birds feed both on the branches and 
trunks of trees. They are wonderful little acrobats 
and the chief thing to bear in mind in making a 
“lay out” for their photography is to plan things so 
as to bring out their acrobatic capabilities to the 
greatest advantage. This is most readily done by 
using fine branches and placing the food at the tips 
of these, though this means a more frequent replen- 
ishment of food. 


To secure pictures of the grosbeaks, and other 
finches from the north, supplies of seeds, such as 
millet or hemp, can be placed on the top of a stump, 
or cut branches of mountain ash laden with berries 
can be used. 


In this work careful attention must be given to the 
matter of the background, as pictures taken froma 
window are very likely to be marred, or entirely 
ruined, as nature photographs, by the appearance in 
the background of houses, fences, veranda posts, 
etc. A successful method of cutting out these 
objectionable features is to fix a large sheet of white, 
or very pale gray, cardboard some distance behind 
the object on which the food is placed, as this, 
being out of focus, comes out like sky in the picture. 


RED SQUIRREL 


A reflex camera, fitted with a telephoto anastig- 
mat, is unquestionably the”most suitable outfit for 
this work, but if the birds are brought close enough to 
the window a lens of ordinary focal length may be 
-successfully used. 

The very fastest plates are required, as the winter 
light is of relatively low actinic vaiue, unless the 
noon sun is shining from an unclouded sky on the 
snow, aend, in order to catch any desired pose, rapid 
exposurs are necessary. I have found that the 
surest results: are given by exposures of 1/300 
second. This will stop the motion of a woodpecker's 
head in the act of pecking, and will, in fact, stop any 
motion except actual flight. 
slower speeds may be used with a considerable pro- 
portion of successful results, but if these slower 
speeds are employed, one is forced to wait for what 
one believes will be a slight pause in the activity of 
the bird, and is thus-much more restricted in the 
choice of poses. With ultra-rapid plates it is pos- 
sible to get practically full exposures on bright, sunny 
days, between the hours of ten and two, at /:8, with 
1/300 second. 

The photography of these winter birds not only 
gives us a series of excellent pictures of these 
particular species, but it serves the highly necessary 
purpose of keeping one in practice for rapid shooting. 
It is surprising how quickly one loses this art unless 
practice of some sort is indulged in, and when one 
gets out to “‘shoot”’ flight pictures, after a period of 
inactivity in this line of work, one is almost certain 
to miss chance after chance until one gets back the 
faculty of being “quick on the trigger.”’ 


THE ENLARGER IN NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY. — 
The enlarging camera plays a very important role in 
nature photography. In fact it seems to me that it is 
practically impossible to get the best results in 
nature photography without the use of this piece of 
apparatus, as in no field of photographic work is the 
method of securing small, but critically sharp, 
negatives and subsequently enlarging portions of 
these negatives, more clearly indicated as the pre- 
ferable method than in wild life photography. 


It is true that much . 
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There are several reasons for this. Firstly, light 
weight and small bulk of equipment is of more 
concern to the wild life photographer than it is to 
any of his photographic confreres, because he must 
often go far afield, traveling on foot or by canoe when 
every ounce of weight and inch of bulk is a serious 
consideration, so that the smaller sizes, such as 
2% x 3%, 2% x 3%, and certainly nothing larger 
than 34 x 4%, are most desirable. Secondly, the na- 
ture photographer can rarely get as close as he would 
desire to his subjects, this being true especially of 
birds and mammals, so that the resulting small-scale 


‘image demands enlargement if the pictures are to be 


at all effective. Thirdly, if a small object, such as 
an insect, is photographed at close enough range to 
give a life-size image, the depth of field is very slight 
unless the very smallest stops are employed, and the 
use of these small stops means such relatively long 
exposures that the danger of blur due to movement is 
very greatly increased. By securing an image large 
enough to render detail perfectly and then enlarging 
to life size this loss of depth is eliminated as is also 
the unduly long exposure. Fourthly, there is the 
matter of the relative cheapness of the smaller plates 
and films as compared with the larger sizes. This is 
a matter of considerable importance in wild life 
work, especially in attempting to get action pictures, 
where one must shoot again and again and where 
even the most expert photographer regards one 
really good picture out of three shots as eminently 
satisfactory. 


Our ILLUSTRATIONS. — The picture of the Horned 
Toad, by W. M. Thompson, gives a very fair idea of 
the appearance of one of these lizards. The “fade 
out’ towards the posterior end of the animal de- 
tracts considerably from the value of the picture, this 
defect apparently being due to the use of too large a 
stop. The Young Bittern, by H. E. Battersby, shows 
this young bird in an attitude which suggests 
preparation for defence. The facts that the habitat 
of the bird is clearly shown and that the definition is 
excellent are the two outstanding points of merit in 


this print. The Nest of Ruffed Grouse, by E. C. 
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YOUNG BITTERN 


Tibbetts, brings up a point which often comes up 
for consideration in the photography of bird’s nests. 
In this case the nest was under a brush-pile which 
was overgrown with blackberry canes, and in order 
to secure a picture of the nest the canes had to be 
pushed back. Some such procedure has to be 
adopted in the taking of many nests which are con- 
cealed by tufts of grass, herbs and shrubs, and the 
question comes as to how far this clearing away 
process affects the value of the picture. ‘The picture 
shows the nest and the eggs, also the general nature 
of the location, but one of the greatest features of 
interest about the nest, that is, the manner in which 
it is hidden, is natuirally the one point which cannot 
be shown. In the case of these concealed nests it 
would seem as if two pictures should be taken, the 
first showing such portions of the nest as can be seen 
without any disturbance of the surrounding objects, 
and the second the nest and eggs. The Showy 
Lady’s-Slipper, by H. Stevens, was taken with an 
R. B. Graflex, series B, 2% x 3%, on Eastman cut 
film, par speed, through an Ingento 8 times filter. 
The flower was in the shade, and the picture was 
taken on a sunny day in July at 11 A. M., the expos- 
ure being % second at f:4.5. This is a very fair 
picture of this most attractive species, the flowers 
and most of the upper leaves being sharp, and stand- 
ing out well against the background. There are 
three points in which this picture could have been 
improved. Firstly, it is always desirable, except 
possibly in the case of the very tallest plants, to 
include the whole of an herbaceous plant in a picture 
as well as a little groundin front of the plant. The 
cutting off at the base gives an appearance of detach- 
ment from its habitat which is not desirable. Cer- 
tainly the large leaf at the right should have been 
entirely included. The second point is that the 
definition is poor on the tip of the left-hand leaf, this 
being due apparently to the use of /:4.5, which is an 
exceptionally large stop to employ in flower pho- 


H. E. BATTERSBY 


tography, in which work f:22 or f:32 are much more 
likely to give satisfactory results. In the third 
place the background is peculiar and bothersome 
to the eye. The cause of this is the strip of rather 
sharply-focused fern frond across the centre of the 
print, with the out-of-focus portions above and below 
it. If the entire background had been out of focus, 
or if the portion from the fern frond down had been in 
focus and the upper part out of focus, this effect 
would not have been produced. The picture of the 
Varying Hare is an example of the kind of wild life 
photograph which it is rather difficult to secure — 
a picture of an animal in a pose which indicates that 
the animal is oblivious to the presence of the 
photographer. This picture is the result of a very 
careful stalk with a reflex at the edge of a spruce 
forest in the late evening. The Tree Swallow is a 
characteristic picture of this species, as it shows the 
bird perched on a tree, which is a perching site 
frequently adopted by this species but rarely, or 
never, by any other species of swallow. The pic- 
ture of the Squid (Loligo peali) swimming is, as far 
as I know, the first photograph ever taken of one of 
these remarkable animals in action. It was taken 
in an aquarium full of sea water, mirrors being used 
to get sufficient illumination to allow the use of an 
exposure of 1/100 second at f:8, which was necessary 
to stop the motion. The Red Squirrel carrying a 
branch bearing cedar cones, is an example of genre in 
nature photography, as it shows the animal actually 
engaged in an operation which at certain times of 
year forms a very prominent.part of its daily life. 
In this case the squirrel had cut downa large num- 
ber of branches bearing cones and was carrying 
them off, one at a time, to its store-house. Advan- 
tage was taken of the fact that it nearly always took 
the same route, along the top of a pile of racks, and 
jumped from here to the ground, so that a stand was 
taken in a situation that gave a clear view of the 
“jumping-off place’’ and an exposure was made 
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with the reflex just before the animal jumped. The 
White-breasted Nuthatch is a characteristic nut- 
hatch pose which was secured by the method out- 
lined above. The picture of the Sphinx Caterpillar 
(Sphinx kalmiae) shows not only the appearance of 
this species, but also shows the manner in which the 
caterpillar is able to cling so tenaciously to a support 
by the clamp-like action of the five pairs of prop legs. 
Caterpillars are among the easiest of insects to 
photograph, as they may usually be depended upon 
to hold a pose for some little time. It is necessary, 
however, to arrange the object on which they are 
photographed so that the caterpillar is not too much 
hidden by leaves and so that it stands out sharply 
against an out-of-focus background. 


Round World Exchange Club 


1289 Wm. C. King, Eliot Hall, Hongkong, China. 
Postcard, V. P. K., etc. Velox Papers, Land- 
scapes and seascapes of China. 

1290 C. Hoshino, 1 Koshigoe Katase, Kanaga- 
waken, Japan. Postcard size, sharp prints from 
original plates or enlargement prints, snapshots. 

1291 FredH. Collins, 5 Crown St., Nashua, N. H. 
34x 4%, up to 5 x 7, Azo & Velox, miscellaneous 
out of doors. 
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1292 Samuel H. Garrett, Box 374, Meadville, Pa. 
314 x 4% Azo-Velox Paper. Mt. Vernon (Wash- 
ington’s Home). 

12903 Henry S.- Gardner, 2nd Photo” Section, 
Langley Field, Va. Any size from postcard to 
8 x 10, black and white, miscellaneous. 

1294. L. B. Carlson, 2406 Butler Pl., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 3% x 5% and 8 x 10, contact or enlarge- 
ments, pictorial. 

1295 Chas. P. Henrich, 206 W. Front St., Newport, 
Ky. 4x 5 printing out, developing out, miscel- 
laneous subjects. e 

1296 Lawton Chase, Box D, Charlestown, N. H. 
3% x 4% Azo, Geographical, Geological, New 
Hampshire Scenics. 3 

1297 Louis L. Roselieve, 119 West goth St., New 
York City. 9 x 12 cm,Carbon, Pictorial, Land- 
scapes. 

1298 Stanley Pejaszek, Dept. of Aerial Pho- 
tography, Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill. 2%x3%, 
Aerial view of officers tents and aerial view of 
Rantoul High School. 

1299 S. C. Andrus, 61 East 27thise 2 iamulton, 
Ont., Canada. 24% x4%,5x7,6%x84%,P.O.P. 
and gaslight, miscellaneous. ies 

1300 Martin Malmberg, 447 oth St., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 9 x 12 cm, gaslight, landscape 
pictures. 


1301 Wm. Farber, 2455 No. Douglass St., Phila- 
delphia,Pa. 34%x4%4,4x5,5x7. Bromides— 


some tinted — genre, scenery, news and sports. 

1302 Walter Baker, Box 413, Kinston, No. Car. 
8 x 10, P. O. P., commercial subjects. 

1303 Richard O. Anderson, 3526 West 27th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 4x5 to8x 10. Contact and 
enlargement, miscellaneous. 

1304 Satoshi Uesaka, care of Toyooka Middle 


School, Hyogo-Ken, Japan. 10 x 15cm, gaslight 
paper, landscapes and sea views. 

1305 Dr. A. B. Jamison, 410 Bibb Realty Bldg., 
Macon, Ga. 4.x 5, various gas light and printing- 
out papers, pictorial subjects and still life. 

1306 T.M. Waumsley, Burlington, Ont., Canada. 
3144 x 5%, Velox, beach views, wrecks. 

1307. John Morrow, Box 477, Greencastle, Ind. 
2% x 4%, developing, scenery. 

1308 Paul H. Houston, Box 586, Fairmount, W. 
Va. 5X7, portraits and landscapes. 

1309 Harry H. Schodde, 155 S. Market St., E. 
Palestine, Ohio. 5 x 7, electric light, old locomo- 
tive photos. 


1310 Lindsley F. Kimball, 1134 St. Johns PI., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 4x 5, contacts or enlargements, 
miscellaneous. 

1311 J.C. Rogers, 99 Murray Ave., Washington, 
Pa. 3% x 4% and 4 x 5 contact prints or up to 
8 x 10 enlargments. Landscape, animal life and 
child studies. 

1312 Bill Greger, 2510 19th St., Everett, Wash. 
7x 11 and11 x14. Mountains. 

1313 Hans A. Eriksen, Ask St., Ringerike, Norway. 
Up to 4% x 6 unmounted. Bromide enlarge- 
ments, miscellaneous. 

1314 Carey H. Russell, P, O. Box 322, Cape Charles 
Va. Electric printer, army scenes, marine views. 

1315 Paul H. Swartzlander, P. O. Box 504, Ford 
City, Pa. 2% x 4%, straight, scenic, Western 
Pennsylvania. 

1316 L.E. Edmondson, 200 Charleston St., Mobile, 
Ala. 5 x 7, bromide enlargement, views and 
portraits. 

1317. Walter Johnson, Box 243, Lakewood, N. J. 
314%4x5% P. O.P., miscellaneous. 

1318 L.B. Carlson, 2406 Butler Pl., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 3% x 5%, contact prints, pictorial. 

1319 W.N. Wylie, 417 Garfield Ave., New Castle ,Pa. 

24% x 4%, 3%x5%,D.O.P.and enlargements. 

1320 Carey H. Russell, P. O. Box 322, Cape Charles 
Va. 2% x 4%, developing out, electric printer. 
Scenic landscapes, marines, bathing, naval and 
army scenes. 

1321 Nicanor M. Velez, P. O. Box 41, Cagayan, 
Misamis, P. I. 3-A postcard, Azo F and Artura 
N.C. Portraits and P. I. views. 

1322 Wm. S. Howe, 220 Shaw Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
2%x3%,5x7,D.0.P. Bro. Enlarg. Kallitype 
children, views, genre. 

1323 Lew J. Tyrrell, 1725 Fairmount Blvd., 
fecnesorecon, V.P. to 8°x.10 to 11 xX 14. 
Contact P. O. P. enlargements also lantern slides 
—landscape, marine, pictorial, mountains, forests. 

1324 James P. Horton, 609 Park St., Bristol, Va. 
31%4 x 4% Eastman, Portraits, views of nature 
and country. 

1325 Wm. L. Grover, 819 Canal St., Ottawa, IIl., 
4X 5 contact prints, P. O. P., of a general nature, 
landscapes, construction work. 

1326 Clara Hodgkins, 122 Lancaster St., Albany, 
N. Y., 2% x 4%, mountain pictures. 

1327. Harry W. Mills, 24 Magnolia Ave., Winches- 
ter, Kt., 3A contact, general. 

1328 Ray E. Gates, Jr., P. O. Box 884, Union City, 
Pa. 314x5%, enlargements up to 8x 10,D.O.P., 
miscellaneous. 

1229 John H. Kempf, 91 Broadview Terrace, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 3% x 5% contact prints, 
miscellaneous prints from England and Scotland. 

1329 Ralph Farnum, Box 64, Wilton, Maine. 
Postcard 5 x 7, Hard, miscellaneous. 
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SHOWY LADY'S SLIPPER 


1330 Donald C. Smith, 6136 Woodlaw Ave., May- 
wood Station, Los Angeles, Cal. (No size or 
kind given). 

1331 C.S. Allen, 4835 St. Catherine St., W. Mon- 
treal, Can.2 434 x) 614. or. postcard: (Gas- or 
bromide, children ten to fifteen years. 

1332 Dr. B. R. Webster, Dannemora State Hospi- 
tal antici ora, Nani 45°. X s1o7) mm, glass 
slides, views, Adirondacks, Florida, etc. 

H33.0M. MisiLusy, Hotel: Suisse,” Montreux, 
Switzerland. Various sizes, various printing 
processes, Alpine character, mountains, peaks. 
glaciers of the Rocky Mts., Alaska, Mexico, the 
Andes and So. America. 

1334. Miss Evelyn F. Blaich, Box 343, Mandan, 
No. Dakota. 34x 5% and smaller. Black and 
white; glossy, farm views, miscellaneous. 

1335 Donald C. Smith, Box 313, McMinnville, 
Tenn. 4x 5 Contact, miscellaneous. 

1336 9W:. He soames, o49 Lowry Ave., N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2% x 3% D.O.P. and Bro- 
mide, views and genre subjects. 

1337. Basil Louis Edwards, 539 E. 78th St., New 
York City. 3%x5%D. O.P. scenes and figures. 

34500 Wells, ta5urark: Ave,. Oneida N.Y. 
3% x 5% Velox-Azo, Miscellaneous. 

1339 Edward James Foster, 36 LavingtonRd., West 
Ealing, London W. 13, England. 3%4x 4% and 
enlargements, P. O. P. and Bromide enlarge- 
ments, landscapes principally. 

1340 George R. Homes, 135 Garrison Ave., Jersey 
CAlyi IN hea 57 34% 44, 5X7, 6 X 10, contact and 
enlargements. City views, country, scientific news. 
Ships and prominent people. 

1341 Bernard Dubin, 1420 So. 6thSt., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 2%x3%%, gaslight, contact. No special kind. 
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Enj eWALL BAG. Soin RePiss 


SCREEN-PLATE PRINTING. — A. B. Des Chaumes 
describes a method of printing from screen-plates 
invented by Dufay, which is said to be no more 
trouble than printing from an ordinary black and 
white negative, and any number of positives may be 
made. Apparently a screen-plate is made in the 
usual way and then printed on the Dufay Versicolor 
films. These are formed of a very thin, transparent 
support, and two emulsion films superposed, also 
very thin. One of the emulsions is sensitive only to 
green and yellow, and the other to yellow, orange and 
red, One of these films is exposed in contact with 
the screen negative in a printing frame using a 
compensating filter, and then developed as usual. 
There is thus obtained a cliche in black and white 
representing the complementary colors of the sub- 
ject. This image is formed thus of two superposed 
films, each representing only the colors for which it 
was sensitized. This positive is then treated with 
suitable toning baths which convert the images into 
blue and red (Gen. civ., 1923, 82, 543; Chim. Ind. 
1923, 10, 1105). It is fairly obvious that some one 
has either made a very important discovery or blun- 
dered. Exactly how it is possible to treat two super- 
posed films so that one will be red and the other blue 
is rather a puzzle, and one might ask, without being 
considered captious, where is the yellow in the final 
picture. Ifthe emulsions were coated on both sides 
of a thin support, one could understand the neces- 
sary manipulations. 


DESENSITIZERS IN X-RAy Work. — Dr. A. Bruce 
MacLean has reported on the use of phenosafranin 
as a desensitizer with X-ray negatives. A pair of 
films was inserted in a film-holder and exposed for 
each part radiographed. One film of the pair was 
developed by the usual routine, in a Kodak tank; 
the other was treated to an aqueous 1 :5000 safranin 
bath, well rinsed, and then developed in the tank. 
Development with a weak light, such as a single 
candle, may then be carried out with safety. It was 
found that, with correctly exposed negatives, any 
advantage gained by the method is so slight as to be 
negligible. With underexposed negatives the method 
isnot to be recommended. With overexposed films 
better results are obtainable than by the usual 
method, as the dye acts as a powerful restrainer of 


development (Archives of Radiology 1923, 184; 
Brit. J. Phot. 1924, 71, 18). 
THE Burt PowbDeErR Process. — S. Jasienski de- 


scribes this new process, which has been patented in 
Switzerland. Apparently the important point is a 
special kind of color powder, which adheres to damp 
gelatine. Either direct or indirect printing may be 
used. The direct-printing process is to sensitize 
double transfer carbon paper with a 2 to 4 per cent 
solution of potassium bichromate for 2 minutes and 
dry. This is exposed under a transparency, washed 
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in cold water and then immersed in water at about 
30° C (86° F.), which forms a relief images sane 
indirect process is the use of the ozobrome or Car- 
bro solutions. The former is: 


Potassium bichromate ..... 7.52 58 gr 
Potassium ferricyanide ..... 758 58 gr 
Potassium bromide........ Te 58 gor 
Alun Gats, chloe eee 3:75 2 29 gr 
Citric-acid =o, ee T1258 8% gr. 
Water Co ee oe 1000 ccm 16 OZ. 


This should be diluted with from 2 to 5 volumes of 
water. The Carbro formula is: 


Potassium bichromate ...45 g 346 gr. 
Potassium bromide ...... 20 g 154 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide ...20 g 154 gr. 
Water .3 hc. eee 1000 ccm 16 OZ. 
Chrome alum eine 25 2 192 gr. 
Potassium bisulphate ose 38 gr. 
Water 4 oes on oe 1000 ccm 16 Oz. 
Potassium bisulphate ....5 g 38 gr. 
Water: =... .59 1 eae 1000 ccm 16 Oz. 


For use mix 50 parts A, 9 parts B, 6 parts C, 200 
parts water. An enlarged negative, on half-matt 
bromide paper, should be made, soaked 
in water and then squeegeed into contact with the 
transfer paper and left for about 10 minutes under 
light pressure. After separating the two, the 
bromide print can be washed and redeveloped. 
Another method is to use the bromoil procedure. 
Any bromoil paper with not too rough surface, such as 
the Wellington white smooth, can be used. An en- 
larged, or contact, negative image must be obtained 
on this. It must be fully exposed and under- 
developed. Amidol or chloranol are the best de- 
velopers to use, asthey exert no tanning action on 
the gelatine. By whatever process the matrix is 
secured, it must be fully swollen, as though for a 
soft-ink bromoil. The image shows the shadows 
in relief and the highlights sunken in. Some of the 
Buri powder is freely dusted on to the middle of the 
print and distributed with circular strokes of a 
soft brush, such as is used for dusting plates. This 
distribution must be effected as rapidly as possible 
and excess powder shaken off. The half-tones and 
high lights can be cleared by gentle friction with a 
swab of absorbent cotten, taking care to use a dry 
part with each use. The print is then finished by 
drawing it through cold water. Or when dry the 
print may be sprayed with celluloid varnish. After 
this treatment the print will withstand fairly strong 
friction without injury. Retouching may be effected 
with art gum or the whole picture cleared up by a 
swab. Various prints are obtained by the use of 
plenty of powder to start with. The time required 
to powder a 24 x 30 cm. (9% x 12 inch) print is 
scarcely 5 minutes. If a failure results, the whole 
of the powder can be removed by washing and light 
friction with a swab. It is important to blot off 
the relief so as to remove adherent water drops, 
otherwise light spots are caused. The process has a 
tendency to give rather hard prints, therefore rather 
soft matrices are required. For line drawings special 
powders are sold, and by their use accurate repro- 
ductions of pencil and other drawings can be made. 
The Buri colors are absolutely permanent and in- 
destructible, as they are of mineral origin (Photo- 
freund, 1924, 4. 93), Accepting Jasienski’s state- 
ments as correct, it is a little difficult to see wherein 


the particular novelty of this process lies. The 
use of a bichromate relief for a powder process is 
very old. One naturally hesitates to accept the 
use of a relief, produced by the ozobrome or bromoil 
methods, as new, when the principle of the trans- 
ference of chemical action from or to a silver image 
has been so long established by Manly. There 
may be, of course, novelty in the actual mineral 
colors employed; but in the days of the old powder 
process these were quite common. 


BiisTers. — An editorial article points out that 
emulsion or colloid blisters are rarely heard of now- 
a-days on developed papers. But when they do 
appear the cause can usually be traced to the fixing 
bath being too strong, to too long immersion in the 
fixing bath or to too great differences in temperature 
of the various solutions and washing water. Paper 
base blisters, when the paper base itself becomes dis- 
integrated, are mostly prominent on the back of 
the print. It is easy to differentiate between a 
paper-base blister and a colloid blister by opening 
it up with a knife and examining the under-side. 
The paper-base blister will have some of the paper 
fiber attached to it, while an emulsion blister will be 
fairly clean and transparent. The orthodox 
methods of curing emulsion blisters with hardening 
agents are seldom effective with paner-base blisters. 
It was found that some papers that showed bad 
blistering in some towns would not blister in others, 
and in all cases where blistering was common the 
water was soft. Proof of this fact was obtained by 
the use of real soft water, that is, distilled water. 
The addition of Epsom saits, magnesium sulphate, 
in the ratio of 2.5 per cent to the fixing bath was 
found to be a complete cure (Brit. J. Phot., 1924, 71, 
290). This is an extremely interesting and valuable 
suggestion. The peculiar hardening action of 
magnesium sulphate, has, of course, been known for 
many years and although my memory has failed 
me as to the first mention of this fact, I can dis- 
tinctly recall trying to make in 1900 matt plates by 
soaking gelatinized glass in magnesium sulphate 
and then in barium chloride, so as to precipitate 
barium sulphate. It was found that the barium 
chloride would not penetrate the gelatine, whereas 
if the barium-chloride was used first there was no 
difficulty in the penetration, of the Epsom salts. 
On somewhat similar lines are the suggestions of 
Bunel (Bull. Soc. Franc. Phot., 1910) as to the use 
of potassium sulphate, and Lumiere & Seyewetz 
(ibid., 1911) as to the use of ammonium or sodium 
sulphate for development in tropical climates. 
With these additions the gelatine will withstand a 
temperature of 30° C. (86° F.) without harm. 


THE Jos-PE Cotor Process. — The long-desired 
process for producing any number of color prints 
has been found, if one can believe some of the 
German journals. This process has been intro- 
duced by the Jos-Pe Farbenphoto G. m. b. H., 19 
Kolberger Strasse, Munich. The novelty consists 
in the printing process. The original German is 
here closely followed. The original three-color 
constituent negatives must be obtained in the 
usual way with the filters and the color-sensitive 
plates of the above company. From the three 
negatives thus obtained three print-plates must be 
prepared, each of which consists of a gelatine relief, 
either on celluloid or glass. ‘This relief is formed 
of insoluble gelatine and contains some silver, which 
is of no moment, and is much less than usually 


contained in a transparency. ‘The print plate sucks 
up the dye in the shadows freely, less in the half 
tones, and in the highlights, where there is no gela- 
tine, none at all. The relief is formed by the Kopp- 
mann process, based on the property of certain 
organic developers of tanning the gelatine in pro- 
portion to the quantity of reduced silver. The 
film for this purpose can be extraordinarily poor in 
silver, with the result that after development the 
exposed parts are very transparent and thus the 
superposition of the constituent images is easy. 
Also special means are taken, such as the addition 
of a dye to the emulsion, to limit the hardening to 
the exposed parts. Such a print-plate is exposed 
behind a constituent negative and developed with 
the special Jos-Pe developer. It is then placed in 
warm water in which the unexposed parts dissolve 
and the gelatine relief is formed. Printing is 
effected as in the old pinatype process on transfer 
paper, that is gelatinized paper. Careful super- 
position is requisite and the prints must be treated 
with a fixing and hardening bath. The great ad- 
vantages of the process are that the operator can 
buy all the materials from the one source and not 
run to and fro for the same. This process opens 
up new fields for the photographic world both from 
the scientificand popular sides (Phot. Ind., 1924, 425). 
“Parturient montes.”’ Srtipping this of all the 
verbiage we have nothing but the application of the 
Koppmann process of obtaining gelatine reliefs 
through the tanning action of pyrocatechin de- 
veloper, commented on previouly (This Journal, 
1923, 122. See also John, 1923, 728). The whole 
thing is based on the old patents of Swan and Farmer 
1881. There is absolutely nothing new in 
it except possibly that one can obtain all the ma- 
terials from one firm, and presumably have to pay 
handsomely for them. 


REGENERATING AUTOCHROME PLATES. — R. 
Ninck has discovered a method of treating old 
Autochrome plates, which completely destroys the 


fog from old age. The plates are to be immersed in: 
Chromic acids ... #. 2). OS “eee: 38 er. 
Potassium bromide ...... 10g Wat 
NW Ce Rape taeiae carte cera cite gers 1000 ccm 16 OZ. 


for 5 minutes and washed for 5 minutes. This 
treatment destroys any color-sensitiveness and the 
plates are then treated with the silver-dye solution 
recently recommended by him for hypersensitising 
(This Journal, 1924, 310). It is advisable to pass 
a bit of paraffin wax along the edges of the plates 
prior to this treatment to prevent the film from 
frilling. Some plates made in 1907 gave good 
results when thus dealt with (Rev. Franc. Phot., 


VOCA S127), 


HILGER-SCHUMANN ULTRA-VIOLET PLATES. — 
Eder reports on these new plates, which are specially 
designed for ultra-violet work. Schumann, who 
made a special study of this region of the spectrum, 
prepared his plates by coating first with weak gela- 
tine solution and then depositing silver iodide on the 
surface, the idea being to do away with the absorp- 
tion of the gelatine, which begins to be noticeable 
at wave-length 2200. These plates were difficult to 
make and Adam Hilger, Ltd., of London, the well 
known instrument makers, have now placed similar 
plates on the market. Eder tested them out, in con- 
junction with Valenta, using a quartz spectroscope 
and the spark spectra of silver and copper. On an 
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ordinary plate with 10 minutes exposure the copper 
line at 2105 was well recorded; but that at 2066 ex- 
tremely weak. The new plate gave excellent density 
with equal exposure from 2105 to 1944. With silver 
the ordinary plate gave a weak record of 2026; 
the new plates recorded 1872 with great intensity. 
They can be color-sensitised in the usual way, but 
Eder states that he prefers the ordinary plates for 
this. The special value of the new plates will be 
for the regions below 2300, when their speed is about 
five times that of the ordinary (Brit. J. Phot., 1924, 
71, 253). 


AUXILIARY PROJECTION LENs. — L. P. Clerc 
describes the ingenious method recently adopted by 
M. Louis Lumiére to overcome the difficulties of 
projecting large Autochromes. The large amphi- 
theater of the Sorbonne, an immense hall as ill 
arranged as is conceivable for lantern projection, 
wastobeused. The Autochromes were 5 x 7 inches; 
the total intensity of current available without 
special arrangements was comparatively small. It 
was necessary, therefore, to use a lensof very long 
focus and wide relative aperture. This difficulty 
was overcome by the use of two uncorrected plano- 
convex lenses of the same focal length, combined 
to make a system on the lines of the Ramsden eye- 
piece in common use; that is, the lenses were placed 
with their convex surfaces face to face and at a 
distance apart very nearly equal to two-thirds of 
the focus of each lens. The images projected were 
not perfect, the disk of confusion measuring about 
4inch. But at the distance from which the screen 
was observed by even the nearest spectators, the 
effect was entirely satisfactory. The lenses were 
of 8 in. diameter and 55 in. focal length; their 
combination produced a focal length of a little 
more than 4o in., with a useful aperture of f:, 5.5. 
(Brite) Phot 16247 719270) 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. — 
Arising out of the opportunity which will be offered 
next year by the Exhibition of Modern Decorative 
Arts, Paris, April to October 1925, an International 
Congress of Photography will be held in June. This 
to be organized by the French Society, the Royal 
Photographic Society, the Belgian Photographic 
Association, and other bodies. There are to be four 
sections: (a) The scientific basis; (b) The history 
of photography, and of its applications, including 
an historical exhibition; (c) Photographic art and 
technique;: (d) Cinematographic technique (Brit. 
oot) 4.471.527 70). 


THE AGFA CoLor PLATE. — J. Rheden describes 
this new plate at some length. It possesses an 
irregular grain, like the Autochrome; but the size 
of the elements varies between 0.002 and 0.015 mm, 
thus differing considerably from the Autochrome, 
which is very regular in size. This irregularity is 
not disturbing in viewing or projection of the pic- 
tures. The red and blue-violet elements have a 
deeper saturation color than the Autochrome, while 
the green is about the same. Spectroscopically the 
Agfa plate is better, but the color mixture rather 
inferior. Clumping of the elements is very striking 
and the green particles predominate, whereas it is 
the red with the Autochrome. Through this clump- 
ing the whites of the new plate are less satisfactory. 
The elements are in close contact and without the 
black filling of the other plate. The transparency of 
the plate isconsiderablylessthanthe Autochrome, due 
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to the deeper red and blues, and also because some of 
the elements overlap, which is entirely absent in the 
other plate. The Agfa has a transparency of 0.13, 
the Autochrome 0.18, total transparency being 1; 
thus it will be seen that the latter plate transmits 
about half as much light again. The colors of the 
new plate seem to withstand the action of water 
better and there is less tendency to the green bleeding 
so wellknown. The sensitiveness of the plate seems 
to be about 8 Scheiner, that of the Autochrome 5. 
The Agfa plate possesses very good color sensitive- 
ness, but the balance between the elements and the 
film is so good in the Autochrome that compound 
colors are faultlessly reproduced. The compen- 
sating filter of the new plate is distinctly reddish, 
while that for the Autochrome is yellowish and the 
former is darker, so that the two are not interchange- 
able. Testing the two plates on Hiibl’s well known 
color chart the new plate gave far better results; but 
for outdoor work there was not much difference to 
be noted. The Autochrome requires an increase 
of exposure of about 60 times that for a 15 Scheiner 
plate, the Agfa only requires s0times. The duration 
of development for the new plates is stated to be 5 
minutes, but 4 gives better color rendering in land- 
scapes. The plates can be desensitized with pina- 
cryptol green without any detriment to the color 
rendering (Phot. Rund., 1924, 61, 75). 


Dye TONING WITH SILVER SULPHIDE. — M. Ro- 
bach elaborates his instructions for the use of silver 
sulphide as a mordant for dyes (This Journal.1924, 


381) and points out that the image should be a sickly 


yellow sepia, worthless alone, but which is capable of 
mordanting basic dyes and permitting high visibility 
of the mordanted dye, which should constitute at 
least 50 per cent of the toned positive. The proper 
procedure is to add hypo, at least twice the weight 
of the sulphide, and this bath should be ripened by 
toning some waste film in it before use. Schlippe’s 
salt with ammonia gives yellow tones particularly 
suitable for the process (Brit. J. Phot., 1924, 71, 183). 


ENLARGED NEGATIVES Direct. — H. W. Bennett 
suggests the following method of making these. An 
enlargement is made in the usual way, preferably 
with the film of the negative turned to the enlarging 
light source. The exposure must be full, but not 
overexposed. Development should be carried out 
fully, but fog must be avoided. The print, which isa 
positive, should then be washed for 2 minutes and 
toned in the following: 


Potassium ferricyanide 8.5 g 64 gr. 

Glacial acetic acid ...... 50 ccm 384 min. 

Water~  tescen occ ene 1000 ccm 1602. 
B 

Uranium nitrates 8.52 64 gr 

Glacial:acetic acid a... 50 ccm 384 min 

Water son os ae ee 1000 ccm 16 OZ. 


For use mix in equal volumes. Toning should be 
carried on till the image is red, and while this is 
difficult to see by the red light, it may be momen- 
tarily examined by white light. The image is con- 
verted into a mixture of the ferrocyanides of silver 
and uranium, the time of toning being from 5 to 10 
minutes. After toning the print should be treated 
with a solution of ammonium sulphocyanide, 
strength not stated, the action of which is to dissolve 
only the silver ferrocyanide and it should be allowed 
to act for only 1 minute. Rinsing for 2 minutes 


should follow. From 10 to 20 cm. (4 to 8 in.) of 
magnesium ribbon should be burnt at a distance of 
60 cm (24 in.) from the print. This is again de- 
veloped with the original developer, rinsed and fixed 
as usual. If the whites are stained red, they can be 
cleared by treatment with sodium carbonate (Camera 
Lucerne), 1924, 2,216). This is rather an ingenious 
idea, which obviously utilizes the red uranium posi- 
tive image to print the negative on the primarily 
unexposed silver bromide. ; 


PRELIMINARY Exposure. — P. V. Neugebauer 
considers the value of this method (This Journal, 
1924, 120) as fully established. Reden has tested it 
(Zeits. wiss. Phot., 1924, 16) with various plates for 
astronomical work and has come to the conclusion 
that the increase in speed is about 5 degrees Scheiner, 
that is about 34% times. The conclusions come to 
rate that the method is applicable to all plates and 

ms. 
shadow detail, especially in cinematographic work. 
_ The exposure may in some cases be reduced by one 
half. With orthochromatic plates better green 
sensitiveness is obtained. The general fog formed 
with correct preliminary exposure is negligible. 
Each plate requires a special exposure, which can 
only be found by trial (Photofreund, 1924, 4, 118). 


A New SENSITIVE MATERIAL. — According to the 
Utrechter Niewsblad, although the light sensitive- 
ness of butter is not quite so great as that of a 
photographic plate, yet it is considerable and after 
10 minutes exposure to sunlight there is a marked 
change in its taste. Roel, in the last issue of Focus, 
our Dutch contemporary, has a pleasant gibe on this 
fact. He suggests that it will only be necessary to 
spread small boards with butter and expose under a 
negative for a short time and then any blind person 
will be able to “‘see’’ the photograph with his tongue. 
Fixation will be unnecessary, as with a little experi- 
ence the blind person will be able to distinguish the 
shadows from the image. Obviously, too, we may 
have “illustrierte Butterbrote,” or illustrated bread 
and butter. Possibly candidates for matrimony 
will insist on photographs in margarine and will 
state that the “photographs will not be returned.” 
It is to be expected — or hoped — that soon we shall 
have butter of 500 H. & D. and a good ortho or 
panchromatic butter is obviously desirable (Photo- 
freund, 1924, 4, 123). It is about time I gave up 
photography. I certainly shall if I have to use 
butter, one of the few edibles that I hate. If I have 
to use butter for my color prints, I shall take up 
Mah Jong as a hobby. There will be a sale of 
photographic apparatus and books shortly, for 
which please watch the advertisement pages of 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Makinc Disues. — C. Ponting tells us how to 
make papier maché dishes. First, one wants a 
mouldor pattern. This may be any good dish, either 
porcelain or metal. If you have not one of the right 
size, borrow— or steal or temporarily acquire — 
one from a neighbor or your local Society. Blue 
sugar bags-or thick unglazed brown paper will also 
be needed and some paste. This may be made by 
either of the following formulas: A. Flour, one 
teacup; Alum, one teaspoon; Oil of cloves, a few 
drops; Water, sufficient to make the above a thin 
cream; or B. Flour, two tablespoons; Powdered 
size, one tablespoon; Water, as above. 

Whichever be used, the ingredients are mixed with 


There is very much better rendering of 


water to make a thin cream, avoiding lumps. The 
mixture should be brought to a boil and the oil of 
cloves added when nearly cool, with constant stirring. 
This may be omitted if the dish is made within 3 days, 
as it is only a preservative. It is important to tear 
and..not-cut-the paper into the required shapes. If 
the sides of the pattern dish slope out the moulding 
may be done inside it; if they slope in, the outside 
must be used. This is so that the paper dish can be 
subsequently removed. One has to take into con- 
sideration that the made dish will be actually smaller, 
if moulded inside the pattern, by about ¥% inch. 
The mould should be smeared with a very thin 
coating of vaseline, which prevents the adherence of 
the paper. Support the dish on a block of wood or 
the like. Tear a piece of paper roughly to the size 
of the bottom of the dish, smear both sides with paste 
working in with the fingers till quite limp. Press 
down on the pattern. Do the same with the side 
pieces, allowing the torn edges to overlap slightly and 
taking care that no airbubbles are included. The 
sides are completed in the same way, and they 
should be allowed to project about 1% inch beyond 
the edges of the dish. The corners being round can 
not be covered with one bit of paper; but should be 
built up of several small pieces. Successive layers 
of paper may be torn larger than the ground work 
and should be carried over the edge at pasting, but 
not turned over. Fora whole plate or 10 x 12 dish, 
eight layers of paper should be used; for larger ones, 
twelve layers. All the layers need not be applied at 
once. When four have been placed in position they 
may be dried and the others applied at a later date. 
But a dry surface must be coated with paste before 
new paper is applied. When complete the dish 
should be placed in a warm room or outdoors for 2 
or 3 days to dry and then slipped from the 
model. The outside of the dish may be 
lumpy, and this can be cured by slipping 
it over the pattern again and rubbing down 
with the handle of a screw driver. It takes some 
time for the dish to actually dry and it should be 
bone dry, then given three coats of white bath 
enamel. (New Phot., 1924, 3, 115). This may be 
useful to some for making large dishes. As pointed 
out, the oil of cloves is merely a preservative and 
carbolic acid or the oils of wintergreen or spearmint, 
the all-pervading perfumes of America, used instead. 


FuseD Quartz. — The General Electric Co., of 
Schenectady, announce the production of fused quartz 
free from air bubbles, and striae. This has been 
made possible under the supervision of E. R. Berry, 
assistant director of the Thomson Research Labora- 
tory, after nine years labor. Fused quartz is not 
new, but so far it has always been filled with air 
bubbles, which give it a milky appearance. The 
special points about quartz are its great transmission 
of the whole of the spectrum, particularly the ultra- 
violet, as it passes to wave-length 1850. Itsextreme- 
ly low co-efficient of expansion, 58 x 10-8, is about one 
seventeenth that of platinum and one thirty-fourth 
that of copper. This means, of course, that it will 
find increasing uses in those cases where heat ex- 
pansion is detrimental, as in the making of standard 
measures and rules. Its special transparency to the 
ultra-violet may also lead to its use in the making 
of microscope objectives, and possibly it may be 
applied to ordinary photographic lenses. Its index 
of refraction is 1.459 for the D line and its specific 
gravity 2.21. Other possible uses not connected 
with photography are for the making of thermometer 
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tubing, clock pendulums, tuning forks and in the use 
of ultra-violet light in therapeutic work. In as- 
tronomy it promises to be valuable, as reflecting 
mirrors made therefrom will be much less liable to 
distortion from temperature changes. It can be 
made in comparatively large pieces. For condensers, 
particularly for motion picture projection, it will be 
valuable, as breakage from heat will become unknown. 
The General Electric Co. have operated projectors 
for 6 to 8 months without fracture, and the lenses 
are free from the pitting, so often met with in glass, 
through the molten particles thrown off by the car- 
bons. Another interesting application is the possi- 
bility of taking light round corners. A quartz tube, 
bent to a curve, will conduct aboutgo per cent of a 
light at one end.to the other, by repeated reflection 
from the interior of the walls, there being very little 
loss. The quartz is obtained by fusing small pieces 
under great pressure. 


The Market Place 


BEN MASER 


THE PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER. SAYS: 
GOOD SCENERY SPICTURESS Wiese iis 


Quite a few of us are keenly interested in the out- 
of-doors picture, Dame Nature, the wide open 
spaces, ‘most anything that will take us away from 
the rush and bustle of the city, crowds and indoors, 
to places where beauty is paramount. This out- 
door and scenic field is one that breeds high ardor in 
the hearts of its followers. Yet to those nature- 
photographers who want to sell their product, it 
is rather a disappointment; a financial difficulty. 
Probably the chief reason for this is that their 
interest lies wholly in the making of the picture, 
which has no set motive or purpose other than to re- 
cord the view. Nearly all camera-men shoot a 
scene because it appealed to them for some reason, 
and they don't start worrying about selling it until 
the finished print is in theirhands. Then they say: 
“Gee, this is a beauty. I ought’er be able to sell it 
to somebody.” But alas, it doesn’t work out that 
way. Frankly, isolated scenery prints, especially 
of the “‘postcard” variety, have slight marketing 
chance, especially with worthwhile buyers. 

Yet these very pictures that are commercial 
failures have tremendous market possibilities in the 
field of journalism. There are any number of 
purchasers for out-of-doors pictures; any number of 
ways in which they may be utilized, amongst the 
periodicals. This demands, however, that the shots 
be such as to satisfy certain known principles, that 
they conform in story value and composition to the 
wants of the particular buyer who will usethem. In 
this field, scenic photography has one great possibi- 
ity. Aside from being an individual class of work, it 
is a sort of central supply, from which deviations 
may be made to interest a number of different sub- 
jects and markets. It is not at all difficult to round 
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up a list of our buyers, knowing definitely that we 
have a certain type of print to sell, and wanting to 
know only whether they will use it in any form. 

The first journalistic possibilty for us isin the field 
of art scenery, the picture for its own sake. This, 
contrary to expectations, is not our largest field. It 
is limited in the way of users, and requires more or 
less specialized ability. These photographs are not 
taken to suit a known buyer; they are made because 
the subject appealed to the photographer; and they 
have sale value in that they are really works of art. 
Users are necessarily limited to the standard art 
publications, photographic magazines to some extent; 
and other periodicals that have an art department. 
These will generally devote space to prints of value, 
that are artistic. Far be it from me to define art. 
You guessed it, I’m going to tell you to examine the 
publications to see what the editor thinks it is. 
As for figures, sometimes they have them, and some- 
times they don’t. All depends on their value in the 
arrangement. The general trend, I believe, is tow- 
ard the picture with a story to tell, an effect or 
impression to convey, rather than a meaningless 
but good arrangement of lines and masses; though 
of course this is necessary to give the artistic touch 
to the story. How to tell the story? Most folks I 
know, do it this way. When a subject appeals to 
them, because of its beauty or the message it has, 
they stop and analyze just what individual features 
cause this beauty or appeal. This they make their 
focal point, building the rest of the details around it. 
A story is something vivid and tangible, even when 
it cannot be described in words. It may be an 
arrangement of light and shade, a vista, the grandeur 
of height, the restfulness of long sloping fields: any 
composition that makes the beholder feel its 
environment, its vital message. It is a print you 
look at, and know immediately what the photog- 
rapher had in mind in its origination; how it 
affected him. 

Our largest field, a rather extensive one, is that of 
outdoor photos with a purpose, intended for periodi- 
cals whose subject is in some way related to natural 
views. ‘There are any number of human works and 
interests that are associated with the outdoors. 
Among these are fishing, hunting, outdoor recreation, 
hiking, motoring, touring, boating, farming, animal 
and naturalistic interests: All these fields have 
special magazines devoted to their interests; con- 
sequently we have a large number of sales opportuni- 
ties for our prints. The very same pictures we 
ordinarily take, slightly altered, perhaps figures 
added, a story inserted, even if the composition is 
not exactly of academy standard, will readily sell. 
Such photographs are within the ability of the aver- 
age photographer, for, while they must be good, 
proper setting and background count more than fine- 
ness of composition. 

“Just a picture” of a trout stream may leave much 
wanting. The same identical spot, well composed 
and pretty in details and chiaroscuro, a fisherman with 
his rod and reel added, will make a ready sale toa 
fishing periodical. The scene must be appropriate, 
have sufficient beauty, the figure be placed well, and 
the whole have the effect of reality. A piece of 
scenery that suggests good hunting possibilities, 
with hunter, dog and gun properly placed, will sell. 
In the same vicinity we may have secured any 
number of views, not directly suggestive of some- 
thing, that would have been failures as far as market- 
ing was concerned. A photograph of a picturesque 
road may not prove successful, but put in a ma- 


chine that suggests tourists or motor campers, and 
you have created a market. Or, you have a beauti- 
ful vista before you. Perhaps you are not sufficient 
artist, or are handicapped in some way so that you can 
not make a go of it from the art standpoint. If you 
will place a hiker, real looking, you immediately 
create special value. So with the other outside 
interests, beauty about the farm, the naturalist’s 
haven, the animal kingdom, etc. You note that I 
have invariably suggested the including of figures, 
real ones, in poses that carry out the story and effect. 
Not that straight scenery with a special purpose 
will not sell; for if it is well arranged and executed 
and has a message for the particular people for whom 
it is intended, it is marketable. Nearly all editors 
of these periodicals, however, want life and human 
interest, consequently figures. With these your 
chances of disposing of the print are much greater. 
Bear in mind however, that these are still scenes, 
that setting is of the utmost importance, and that 
the figures are rather ‘atmosphere,’ to complete the 
story and lend reality. Another important detail is 
to remember that your buyers in this line are rather 
sensitive to the play of light and shade, and arrange- 
ments of good effects are sales guarantees. 

In all outdoor occupations and recreations, there 
are many opportunities for genre studies. In the 
above paragraph I stated that the scene was all- 
important and the figure for effect. In genre it is 
just the reverse. The scene does not lose its value, 
for it gives a reality to the figure which would be 
otherwise probably worthless. Genre in this field 
consists of bits of life, interesting actions, human 
interest, peculiarities, character studies, etc.; prac- 
tically the same as in other branches of the photo- 
graphic art. These pictures are readily saleable to 
the above-mentioned magazines. In addition, the 
outstandingly good or suggestive prints will be pur- 
chased by newspapers for their rotogravure sections or 
sports pages; and perhaps by the art periodicals. 
That is, in both the scenic and genre effects. 

There is also the field of rare and unusual scenes, 
nature freaks, peculiar formations and characteris- 
tics, which has a good market in the semi-scientific 


- and popular magazines of a mechanical trend, and 


the newspaper back pages. These abound in many 
places, especially the out-of-the-way ones. Natur- 
ally, those that have been pictured, and talked about 
to an extent, lose much of their value. The only 
possibility then, is to show them ina strikingly new or 
unusual standpoint, or by “‘different’ arrangement 
and lighting. Soe are 
; Perhaps it has not occurred to the Big City 

photographers, who confine their scenic efforts to 
parks and recreation centers, that they also have a 
good market. These bits of civilized nature have 
many opportunities for charming human interest 
and pointed art possibilities. They have a story to 
tell, that is all their own. Invariably the addition 
of figures is the best policy. “These spots frequented 
by the work-a-day world; this mingling of the 
hemmed-in city folks with the closest approach to 
Mother Nature; yield many interesting pictures. 
In Fairmount Park, in Philadelphia, is a pretty 
promenade. It follows an artificial lake, and is 
bordered by trees. I’ve seen hundreds of snaps of 
this spot, all records. 1 doubt if any of them have 
sold. Recently a photographer with a_ sense of 
values made good use of it. He portrayed the walk 
at the right hour, with the checkered sunlight filter- 
ing through the trees, and three interesting groups so 
placed as to put a story into the picture. One 


group was of two children playing beside the lake, 
a second showed a man and woman walking along 
arm in arm, and the third was a park bench study. 
He tells me that he has sold a dozen different copies 
of this, at a good figure. In this way, there are 
many opportunities for story-telling art and human 
interest pictures that will be used either by the local 
newspapers or art publications. 

Scenic photographs, in all their forms, are readily 
usable for advertising illustrations. There is quite 
an assortment of products for which they are suitable, 
including most things used out of doors as an aid to 
recreation or in the pursuance of the previously men- 
tioned sports and works. You have hunting and fish- 
ing apparatus, canoes, automobiles, guns, cameras, 
clothing outfits, various accessories and contrivances. 
Scenes and figures in advertising photographs should 
be appropriate and decidedly suggestive, with the 
product so placed as to strike the eye by its use and 
position. Naturally the view must be well ar- 
ranged and striking, but it is within the ability of the 
average chap to compose these scenes. The work 
here is in the nature of framing. You either know a 
suggestive spot and bring the proper person and 
object there to to be pictured, or you have the latter 
and find an appropriate setting. Advertisers may 
be found by looking through the pages of the right 
magazine, one devoted to the subject within which 
your product is classed. 

Of course, there are other fields of outdoor pho- 
tography; action photographs, agriculture, natural- 
istic, etc. [hese however, already come under the 
heading of their subjects, whereas we are interested 
primarily in scenery and its deviation asa field of its 
own. 


ON LEARNING TO WRITE CLEAR ENGLISH 


The photographer who makes a habit of furnish- 
ing only separate pictures, can increase his range 
to a very appreciable extent by learning to write 
good, clear English. Most magazines will purchase 
separate pictures, but there are a number who will not 
use the isolated photograph, requiring that there be a 
write-up also. Even among the former there are 
certain departments and wants which can be filled 
only by a combination of text and illustration. So, 
by learning to supply the written material also, 
the photographer opens new fields of activity and 
widens those in which he is already engaged. Inci- 
dentally, there is an increase in profits; for the check 
now covers both words and prints. 

If a man has the ability to contribute commendable 
photographs to a periodical, he certainly should 
possess, or be capable of acquiring without undue 
difficulty, the skill necessary to supply the accom- 
panying text or “story.” Whenever you decide to 
shoot a certain subject (if you follow the right pro- 
cedure), you first investigate it and secure sufficient 
information to enable you to obtain the best results, 
In addition, you have a more or less definite concep- 
tion of your market. In most instances, it is but a 
step farther to arrange a good write-up. Moreover, 
you have the facts right before you. The persons 
of whom you get the photographs will invariably give 
you all the “dope,” or readily direct you to someone 
who will. Thus equipped, we need but the faculty 
to extract facts from people, and draft the story. 

The form of our data will be either news, semi- 
technical, feature, narrative or a combination of 
several of these. In every case the basis is a collec- 
tion of facts, the details of the particular event, 
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arranged to suit the desired interest. It needs but 
clearness and interest to make a good article; and 
logical grouping of the data to make it smooth- 
running reading. For example: If we were telling 
about an out-of-the-way place we are picturing for 
a travel magazine, we would want the narrative 
form; the first person story recounting those things 
we saw or heard which make the spot unusual. In 
compiling a feature article for a newspaper, say of an 
unusual craftsman, we would tell of, and picture, the 
characteristics of his work, peculiar things connected 
with it, and something of the man himself. Should 
the story be.of some new machine, intended for one 
of the popular scientific periodicals, our aim would be 
to describe it and its actions, without the use of 
technicalities, and in a manner the average reader 
would understand. Writing up the news story of 
some convention, for a trade magazine, the details 
would be such as would give in short the procedure 
of the affair, and its outstanding happenings. Al- 
ways we have in mind our purpose and for whom we 
are writing. A glance through the magazines yields 
a ready understanding of the timber of the make-up. 
You will find most articles short, based on truth, 
and lacking in flowery or fiction English. Natur- 
ally, you are not in a position to attempt the techni- 
cal or expert composition, at the start, anyway. 
You must limit yourself to such types as are readily 
within your reach, and suit your contribution to 
their wants, in the same manner as you do your 
photographs. 

The extraction of facts is not at all difficult. 
Knowing what you desire, you need ask only ques- 
tions that will bring out these; get your man to 
talk along the wanted lines. Get after your maga- 
zines, see the types of article they use, their treat- 
ment, etc., so that when you decide on the form of 
photograph, you may at the same time figure the 
makeup of any possible article. 

It is of course, out of our province to attempt to 
give you the methods of composition. However, to 
aid those who are ambitious enough to master this 
work in their leisure moments, we shall suggest what 
several writers have mentioned to us as the best 
procedure. First secure a good English composi- 
tion book. Study the various parts of this; the 
outline as a whole, the sentence, paragraph, word, 
etc. The time you spend in practising the principles 
you learn from this volume, is the greatest factor in 
making you a good non-fiction writer. Endeavor 
at all times to write CLEARLY: make the simple 
understanding of what you have to say the first 
requirement, rather than trying to suit any rules. 
Bring the rules in only when you are in doubt, when 
you are not sure that you are making yourself as 
explicit as you would like to be, when you desire to 
create a certain impression or effect. A good idea is 
to practise describing machines without a single 
technical word, writing short descriptions that 
actually tell what a thing looks like. In compiling 
your final outline, first jot down all facts, in hap- 
hazard order. Then select the ones that are in 
logical order, and arrange the whole to run in cor- 
rect sequence. Jotting down the details also en- 
ables you to write of each separate one from the 
necessary standpoint. When you feel that you are 
prepared, you can start composing imaginary articles 
in the vein of those actually appearing in print. 
Finally; keep everlastingly after actual examples 
from journals, fixing their make-up permanently in 
your mind. The originating of the short descrip- 
tive article and the item are no doubt already within 
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your capacity: the larger and more important unit 
comes with surprising ease to the steady practi- 
tioner. 

To those who have made some study of photo- 
graphic composition, the similarity of principles 
between that art and writing will readily occur. 
When the careful camera-man arranges his picture, 
he looks to certain details: sharpness of focus, hence 
clearness; the including only of helpful detail; 
proper placing of important objects; best filling in 
of the allotted space; a definite purpose or interest; 
and a print that tells its story to the one who is to 
view it. Relatively speaking, the same holds good 
in composition of words. All things considered 
then, you photographer chaps really have the jump 
over others in mastering this profitable photographic 
journalist's adjunct. 


Do your part. Actual experiences are interesting 
and valuable to everyone. ,Let us have yours 
in the securing and selling of pictures, relations with 
different magazines and advertisers, plans you have 
tried, new methods and wrinkles, etc., favorable 
and otherwise. 


TURNING PICTURES INTO MONEY 


A valuable and interesting letter from Mr. L. K. 
Weber, Managing Editor of Popular Mechanics. 


Almost unnoticed, a new era has opened in the 
newspaper and magazine field that promises an 
opportunity for fame and good profits to pho- 
tographers everywhere. While, in the past, the 
story was supreme, today the ceaseless demand is for 
pictures. The rotogravure sections, picture news- 
papers and an increasing number of beautifully 
illustrated magazines are the result. 

This has been due to many things — the teachings 
of the moving pictures, a growing restlessness on the 
part of the public, the complexity and speed of life 
itself; and last, but not least, the waning of public 
interest in long, dry articles and word descriptions. 
Pictures carry conviction. They are the quickest 
road to the mind. They }tell in a glance a story that 
would require hundreds of words of type; and they 
speak a universal language that can be understood 
even in the outposts of civilization. Today the 
seals: is the thing, and the demand for it is world- 
wide. 

Speaking from an editorial viewpoint, this demand 
is not being met by either photographers or writers. 
To do so requires that the former understand the 
technique of journalistic pictures, and the latter have 
a knowledge of photography. The ceaseless cry 
is for action, human interest and stories in the nega- 
tives. The magazine with which I am connected 
buys, at top prices, an average of five hundred 
prints every month, — more, I believe, than any 
other publication in the world. Yet we have never 
been able to obtain enough pictures of the kind we 
want. They are simply not to be had. Countless 
other publications are similarly situated; all because 
photographers and writers generally have failed to 
take advantage of the opportunity. This is a 
surprising fact, when you consider what supplying 
this demand offers as compensation. The work is 
pleasant, for you are your own boss; there are 
chances for travel and adventure later on, for the 
man of that turn of mind; financial returns are 
highly interesting; and finally there is the thrill 
of life itself, for that is what you are dealing with. 


Amazingly few have realized this opportunity, which 
can be profitably followed even in odd or spare time. 


What is needed is technique — photographers 


with a sense of drama, news value and human na- 
ture; writers who know their craft and photography. 
It is not enough that a picture be good looking; it 
must contain dynamic action, mystery, or tell a 
story. Above all else, it must possess the human 
interest. Get pictures of people doing things, not 
just looking into the lens. Get them at their work or 
play. Think of stories in pictures, not fiction, but 
life itself, as that is far more interesting. This has 
been literally carried out in the pages of our own 
magazine, because with us the picturé is supreme. 
We use stories to describe pictures, not prints to 
illustrate stories. Thereis a vast difference between 
the two. Some of our recent efforts along that line 
have been: A day in the life of an air mail pilot; 
amusements on an ocean liner; beating the burglar at 
his own game; and a midnight run with the Gotham 
Limited. 

These are only a few of the subjects, but they go to 
show what can be done with a camera; and almost 
any news-reel or newspaper will suggest countless 
other possibilities. The day of the catalogue pic- 
tures in print is past. Ifa machine is used, whether 
it be a clothes washer or a trench digger, it must be 
shown in action — not just posed in front of a lens. 
It must contain human figures, and these must ap- 
pear to be doing something interesting. 

But, regardless of the reasons, the camera free- 
lance is coming into hisown. Photographs are here 
to stay; but to make the kind wanted requires a 
mastery of the lens together with a keen sense of 
news. Given these qualifications, the photographer 
has a field before him that is unlimited, and that is 
growing wider every day. 


THE INQUIRER 


Note: — We shall answer each month several of 
the most interesting questions submitted. Personal 
inquiries for market advice, print criticism, or in- 
formation relative to photographic journalism and 
advertising will be answered by mail if stamped, self- 
addressed envelope is enclosed. Address letters to 
the editor of the Market Place. 


H. H. P., Jr. wants to know the names and 
location of several news-picture syndicates 

Reply: There are quite a number of which the big 
five are no doubt the best buyers. These are In- 
ternational Newsreel, Keystone View, Underwood & 
Underwood, Pacific & Atlantic Photos and Wide 
World. They are all located in New York City. 
Most of them have representatives in the large 
cities, though these men are not always permitted to 
do outside buying. You can trace them readily 
through your local paper. 


G. L. M. writes: I wonder if you can suggest 
something to help me. I've been trying to get good 
journalistic pictures, but I am always making a 
fizzle. I guess it’s due to nervousness. I! overlook 
something, make mechanical errors like forgetting 
to throw up the mirror in time exposures or set the 
shutter properly, etc. I have tried to overcome 
this, but somehow the excitement and haste of 
posing and arranging, and tending to the camera at 
the same time, upsets me. 

Reply: Your last sentence is the reason for your 
trouble, I think. You cannot pose and shoot at the 
same time. . You'll find that if you do only one thing 


at a time, and pay no attention to anything else at 
the moment, mechanical errors will not occur. 
Use this procedure: Select your viewpoint first, place 
your camera there, on tripod or ground, and forget 
about it. Now make your arrangement; Not on 
the ground glass, but as a moving picture director 
does. When you have the best positions, look to 
your box. Focus your center point with lens wide 
open. If you see a change is necessary, put your 
camera down and make it. With everything set, and 
focus made wide open, stop down as much as re- 
quired and set your shutter or other adjustments, 
paying no attention to the subjects at the time. All 
ready? Warn your party if you think necessary. 


- Now make your exposure, keeping your mind on the 


camera. The moment you are through, pull your 
film back, insert your slide and make any notations 
or adjustments necessary. You'll find that if you 
work systematically and calmly, no matter what the 
rush, you will have no trouble. Concentration is 
not difficult if you pay no heed to outside impres- 
sions or interference. Your best bet is to stick to one 
method of making adjustments, one camera and 
lens, and one kind of film or plate; then you can 
make detail mechanical and eliminate worry that 
causes distraction. a 


J. P. inquires: Do trade paper.editors have local 
correspondent photographers? 
Reply: Seldom. They have (most of them) 


correspondents to represent them in places where - 


there is a possibility of securing material for them, 
but these men are technical writers. Of course 
pictures are necessary. It is usually the writers’ job 
to furnish them, or arrange with a professional to 
secure them. Your opportunities in this field, if you 
do not write, are to advise the editor of your pho- 
tographic ability, and ask if he will call on you in 
special cases when he needs photographs you can get, 
and free-lance contributing. Trade papers with wide 
interests are good free-lance markets. 


F. B.H. asks: Are press-photographers’ positions 
worth while; and do they pay well? 

Reply: Beginners’ pay is not so interesting as to 
make its recipient wildly enthusiastic. In fact it is 
very low, running from twelve to twenty dollars as a 
rule (depending on ability and paper). Later on it 
increases, a reliable man making a substantial salary.. 
An unusually good man opens many opportunities 
for valuable connections. If you are the type of 
worker who is not content with merely going where 
you are sent, bringing back the stuff, and warming a 
chair between assignments, the position is worth’ 
while. It presents an excellent opportunity >for 
learning the ropes from the providing and purchas- 
ing ends, and making valuable acquaintanceships. 
All this is helpful to any type of advancement, anda 
great factor in the success of the man who intends to 
become a free-lance. As I said, no one will offer 
you the dope; you'll have to dig for it yourself. 


W. M. of Philadelphia sends this print for criti- 
cism, with the following data: “This is a picture of 
the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the Con- 
stitution, held in Philadelphia. The shot was made 
outside of Independence Hall, while a parade of 
soldiers dressed in old-time army uniforms was 
passing. The notables are in the reviewing stand. 
How is this for a story news picture?” 

Criticism: This photograph brings out a valuable 
point, that of telling a complete story in one picture. 
Your aim is easily perceptible and almost carried out. 
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in The Greet Place 


The story tells us that this is a parade, suggesting a 
crowd; that it isin honor of the birth of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, hence what more appropriate 
setting than Independence Hall; and finally, that 
notables reviewed the procession. You show suffi- 
cient of the Hall to readily identify it, and lend a 
good background; your crowd is all right, as is your 
reviewing stand. One thing of importance you have 
overlooked; you should have jammed the picture 
full of paraders. As it is, you have only a few 
stragglers; and they leave a sort of empty feeling. 
The best thing was to wait until you had the street 
full of troops in colonial uniform, and then snap. 
With that you would have had a perfect story-telling 
picture. The mechanical defects could have been 
overcome easily, with a little more care. Having 
the soldiers’ backs toward you is not exciting; but 
I see that the other way you would have been shooting 
right into the sun. For viewpoint, I suppose it was 
the best circumstances permitted, but you made a 
good job of it. There is some underexposure, and 
the back is rather out of focus. My poor typewriter 
s hoarse from repeating the stop-down-and-get-depth 
message. If you will pay a little more attention to 
the mechanical end, and tell the whole story, you 
are going to get good stuff; for you show that you 
are on to the important features. 


THE MARKET CORNER 


The American Golfer, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 

City. (CLASS) 

Is interested in obtaining good live action pho- 
tographs of all kinds of sports. Although it is 
titled ‘‘Golfer,”’ it is interested in other sports as well. 
Photographs should have plenty of action and snap, 
preferably of outstanding persons and events. 
(Data secured from papers.) 


THE ATHLETIC PicruRE MARKET— The free-lance 
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Print criticized 


is up against the stiffest kind of competition in the 
general sports events of importance. ~The newspaper 
men are there, and the syndicates send their pho- 
tographers. Therefore, he must adopt a different 
procedure; secure material which the latter do not 
get, or beat them to it in some manner. The usual 
run of posed pictures is practically useless to the 
outsider because markets are barred. His best bet, 
then, is to look for an unsual viewpoint, some ex- 
traordinary frame-up or bit of action. Thus, on the 
golf course we might secure a picturesque result in 
showing players, gallery and scenic background: at 
the polo game likewise. In frame-ups look for 
something unusual on the part of players, either in 
their action or use of accessories, group extreme likes 
and opposites, and get anything interesting or un- 
usual that is not directly a part of the actual playing. 
Action is a good seller in spite of all competition, for 
good stuff is hard to get. It is really a combination 
of ability and good fortune in having the thing happen 
just where you are. It pays to keep on the lookout 
for snap and motion, for you will find ready markets 
everywhere. We can get the jump only with sport- 
ing periodicals. In this we take the picture directly 
for some magazine which uses that type of sport, and 
ship it off to them immediately, getting the print 
there before the syndicates. Some editors, in fact 
the majority of them, will use anecdotal and feature 
pictures of the personality type, concerning men of 
prominence in the athletic world; and also affairs 
outside the actual performances (I almost forgot to 
mention women also). Newspapers and sporting: 
magazines are your buyers. 


Ford Owner and Dealer, 129 Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (CLASS) 

Wants photos of unique uses of Ford car and 
truck and Fordson tractor; preferably unusual 
industrial uses. Extraordinary dealer establish- 
ments and Ford window display pictures are also 
wanted. There should be sufficient data and facts. 
around which the editor may build a story. 


Journeys Beautiful, 150 Lafayette St., New York 
City. . (CLAss) 

This is a new travel magazine that will use photo- 
graphs to an appreciable extent. They prefer to 
have a first person experience article, to accompany 
the pictures. A very unusual travel picture may be 
accepted separately, but combined written matter is 
preferred. This offers an opportunity for the travel- 
ing photographer to round up some saleable pictures. 
on his tours. 


THE TRADE MacaziINE PicturE—A number of 
trade magazines along the order of Ford Owner and 
Dealer offer a good market to the photographer who 
does not mind digging fordata. These magazines are 
each specialized in some one particular field, and will 
generally purchase pictures accompanied by explana- 
tory data, in their scope. Almost every trade, pro- 
fession and business has its representative periodical, 
and most of these, even though they have cor- 
respondents for securing data, will purchase good 
free-lance photographs that are interesting to their 
readers and accompanied by sufficient explanatory 
facts. Some want general news, others new methods 
and wrinkles, or window displays, and still others, 
features in their line. Most facts that lead to secur- 
ing such material may be gleaned by closely follow- 
ing the newspaper, especially the business columns; 
and other local financial sheets and house organs. 


Whenever you make your first acquaintance with a 
concern it is well to keep checking up on it constantly, 
finding everything new that occurs. It is not 
difficult to secure facts, or even to write them up, for 
your subject presents you with practically a com- 
plete story. Trade paper editors are always glad to 
reply to an inquiry as to whether they can use sug- 
gested material. Ina future issue we shall publish a 
list of these, with recommendations as to their supply. 


The Photo-Journalists International Press Syndi- 
cate, 526 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 
desires to get in touch with experienced photog- 
raphers in all parts of the world, who can take pictures 


on assignment, and do correspondent-photography . 


work. Write them at the above address, inclosing a 
sample of your work. 
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Pepper Sauce 


ARTHUR C. MORSE 


How easy is the road of the aspiring photographer 


in these soft and decadent days! The intelligence of. 


cameras is on the wax and of a necessity it follows 
that if this sort of thing keeps on the intelligence of 
photographers will be on the wane — atrophied, as 
it were, through lack of exercise. Below is the 
reason for the above. It is no figment of our 
imagination — we unearthed it in our local paper. 


“AIM! SHOOT!! 
EASY-TO-PHOTO-CAMERAS 

Cameras most simply operated. Almost require 
no focusing. Point them at the object, press the 
lever and the picture is taken. Expert results with- 
out expert knowledge. Cameras small and large — 
high grade picture producers. Cameras, $2.50 up, 
Kodaks, 65c up. Printing, Developing, Enlarging 
by Experts. Fresh Films Always on Hand.” 

Aim! Shoot!! How simple! And yet not as 
simple as it might be — one still has to aim — the 
limitations of earthly existence still cling to us even 
with “Easy-to-Photo Cameras” at hand. This will 
no doubt be remedied shortly — everything is in these 
days, but in the meanwhile one must still point a 
camera at the object to be photographed. The 
advertisement emphasizes this a bit later! Point 
them (the Easy-to-Photo Cameras) ‘‘at the object,” 
it says, and then “‘press the lever and the picture is 
taken.” 

Taken where? 

You are asking too much of the writer of this 
advertisement. It is taken — that is quite enough 
for you to know. 

These wonderful cameras “‘almost”’ need no focus- 
ing. This does not sound so good. Things are 
becoming complicated — everything looked so easy 
at first and now, darn it, we discover that it is neces- 
sary to focus a little now and then — it must be a 
very little, however, because we are told in the next 
sentence that one gets “expert results without 
expert knowledge” and that certainly constitutes a 


well-directed left-hook to the jaw of overmuch 
focusing. 
__. Cameras” are “‘small and large” and cost from 
$2.50 up.’ “Kodaks,’’ which evidently are not 
cameras at all but belong to a different category 
entirely, sell from ““65c up.’ This is the best buy 
we have ever seen in Kodaks — very reasonable 
indeed — very — extremely so. ~ 

We are glad to learn that the genus expert has not 
entirely disappeared from the face of the earth — 
that there is still a field in which he can operate. 
The sponsor of the glad tidings which are the sub- 
ject of this note has corraled a few of those left, for 
we read “Printing, Developing, Enlarging by 
Experts."’ 

On the whole we congratulate the manufacturer 
of Easy-to-Photo Cameras whoever he may be. As 
for the writer of the advertisement we recommend 
that he throw himself on the mercy of the Court. 

Jules! Where is our black cap? 


ALWAYS KEEP YOUR NEGATIVES 


There was Once Upon a Time a Man who Saved 
all the Junk he had Ever Photographed. 

His Camera was the Size of a Commodious Bird 
House and Whenever he went Picture Mad, Inter- 
national Glass jumped Two Points. 

At the End of Fifteen Years he had Filled the 
ae and had Encroached Somewhat on the Coal 

in. 

Everytime his Landlord Raised the Rent this 
Man would threaten to Move but It only took a 
Short Session with Pencil and Paper to Convince 
him that he Could Save Himself Five Hundred. 
Dollars by Staying where He Was, no Matter what 
the Landlord Asked. 

At Such Times his Wife would Bitterly Upbraid 
him and Acknowledge to a Receptive Neighborhood 
that at Least Once in her Career she Had Been 
Guilty of a Sad Error in Judgment. 

Her Cries and Importunities availed Her Not. 

Towards the Close of the Sixteenth Year the 
Man was Vindicated. 

The local Paper offered a Prize for the Best Pic- 
ture of the Town Pump before the New Handle had 
been Put On. He dimly Remembered having Shot 
Something of the Sort some Thirteen years ago Come 
Michelmas and One Evening he Started In onMining 
Operations. At the End of Three Weeks’ Continu- 
ous Delving he had Uncovered the Negative and 
Immediately took to his Bed with a Discontented 
Back. 

He Won the Prize which Consisted of an Order on 
the Local Dealer for Three Dollars Worth of Pho- 
tographic Material. With this he Purchased more 

lates. 
fi His Wife never Forgot the Incident, which Is the 
Same as Saying that Neither did He. 
Moral: There is None. 


Let us remind our readers who submit prints to 
our monthly competitions that it is essential that 
data blanks be sent in, in order that we may publish 
the information therein contained in our criticism of 
the pictures. Two pictures which would have won 
prizes this month were disqualified because blanks 
were not included, and while these pictures will 
be eligible for future competitions, a prize in the 
hand is worth two in the bush 
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Our Competitions 
SENIOR COMPETITION 


The Fifth Annual Competition of American 
Photography will be conducted this year with rules 
and conditions practically identical with those of the 
last two or three years. The standard of this 
competition has been so high that the hundred or so 
prints which are awarded prizes are sought eagerly 
by the most important camera clubs of the United 
States as the equivalent of a salon. This year’s 
competition was exhibited in Boston, New York, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Chicago, San Francisco and 
Denver and is now about to bedispersed. We trust 
that our readers will prepare some of their best 
prints for the next annual competition and would 
refer them to the advertising pages for the rules of 


the competition. 
SENIOR COMPETITION 


The first prize was awarded to Charles Clayton, 
Jr., for “The Sea Nymph,” a delightful bit of outdoor 
posing, in which sea, sky and sand are all pleasingly 
rendered as a background for a graceful and youthful 
figure. This was made near Ocean City, Maryland, in 
July 1924, with a 3a Kodak fitted with a Verito lens. 
The exposure at about 1.15 P. M. was 1-10 second at 
f:6 with a Wratten G filter on a very bright day. The 


film was developed in a tray with Eastman pyro 


developer and enlarged on P.M. C. No. 7. Page 657. 

The second prize was awarded to Ralph R. Wed- 
dell for “Wave Lines,” a beautiful piece of pattern 
which simulates very excellently the impression of 
moonlight on a dancing sea. This was made at 
Chicago, Ill., with a 64 x 9 cm Ica camera equipped 
with a 12 cm Collinear lens.. The exposure at 5 P.M, 
in June in bright light was 1-200 second at f:5.4. 
The Hammer extra fast ortho plate was tanked in 
pyro and enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8 Contrast Buff. 
Page 667. 

The third prize was given to C. B. Rosher for 
“The End of the Voyage,” a marine picture which 
unites an interesting sentiment with good compositon 
and values. The little bit of distant promontory 
helps materially in the balance of the print. This 
was made in Victoria, B. C. with a 2% x 3% Ica 
camera fitted with a 4 inch Dominar lens. The 
exposure in fair light at 6.30 P. M. in August, was 
1-50 second at f:4.5. The Eastman N. C. film was 
developed in pyro-soda and enlarged on Wellington 
Cream Crayon S. Page 671. 

Honorable Mentions were awarded as follows: 


Morning Lights J: H. Field 
Sails and Shadows Allan Fraser 
Buenos dias, Senor Lyle A. Morse 


Grief Kenneth D. Smith 
McAvoy Court John B. Ziemanski 
Commendations were awarded as follows: 
Portrait H. K. Armura 
The Aged Sparrow Cornelia Clarke 
Life’s Sunshine Edwin V. Collins 
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Steps of Rock C. W. Gibbs 


Quiet and Cool E. S. Gumm 
The Brook A. D. Howell 
Maidens of the Sea Jiro Ito 
Pleasures of Youth J. W. Jeffers 


Old Indian Trail 


Young Girl under Old Tree Geo. Marks 
Vista thru the Portal Juventino Ocampo 
Contemplation ; G. W. Schinkel 
Evening on Crystal Lake J. A. Singler 


Ironing Day James Thomson 
JUNIOR COMPETITION 


The first prize in the junior competition was 


‘ awarded to W. R. Rice for “A Scandinavian Gentle- 


man, an excellent and straightforward characteri- 
zation. The picture is a dignified portrait. This 
was made with an 8 x 10 Century camera fitted with 
ai2zinchIc Tessar. The exposure in Quincy, Mass., 
at 10 A. M. in March, by day and artificial light, in a 
studio, was 1-10 second at f:4.5. The portrait film 
was developed in pyro and printed on single weight 
Veltex. Page 681. os: 

The second prize was awarded to “Evening Ap- 
proaching,” by Stanley Shiner, a print which is full 
of the charm of repose, emphasized by the horizontal 
lines of clouds and landscape. The rising mist 
behind the little hill helps greatly in carrying out the 
mood expressed by the title. This was made with a 
314x 4% Kodak fitted with an f:6.3 lens of 5 %4 inches 
focus. ‘The exposure at 6.30 P. M. on a cloudy day 
in Cleveland, Ohio, was % second with a very light 
filter at f:8. The panchromatic cut film wasde- — 
veloped in pyro and enlarged on Portrait Bromide 
Rough Lustre. Page 675. 

Honorable Mentions were awarded as follows: 


Wembley, 1924 et RES GAEL 
Grand Central Station Robert A. Knudtsen © 
Sea Gulls David Mann. 
Un Pisolin di Menica P. Modotti 
Portrait of a Boy Chas. A. Roth 
The Fortune Teller Kwee Kien Toen 
Outside the Kitchen Window Chas. W. Weir 


Commendations were awarded as follows: 


Tranquility H. S. Araki 
One Morning I Saw — Ralph B. Bonwit 
Millcreek Carl A. Buckel 
Along the Shore C. H. Bunch 
Night Lights and Shadows Frederick N. Bush 
Gwendoline Warren J: Campagna 
Autumn . L. B. Carlson 
Stormy Weather G. E. Carpenter 
Morning Th. L. Lim Eng Chee 
Washington News ' L. J. Creegan 
Playtime C. T. Cutting 
The City Lake R. R. Daigle 
A View from the Hill-top Herbert Dobscha 
Sunshine and Shade Miss G. Finnie 
Ruins of World Fair John S. Flucke 
Little Miss Maeder C. H. Foster 


Green-Crane Studio 


Boy and Bunny Rae Ge 
na R. Gordon 


Japanese Flower Holder 


Old San Gabriel Glenn A. Harnden 
Abbé Aux Hommes Marjorie Henderson 
Landscape Harry R. Hodson 
Buddie Wm. Hughes, Jr. 
Mercer Creek Miss Clara Jacobson 
Japanese Iris Fred’k. H. Johnson 
Prue Ann Mrs. C. H. Johnston 


Reconnoitering Geo. Kellerman 


Arthur L. Kent — 


Hiromu Kira 


Mountain Decoration 
Chas. L. Kirsch 


The Country Tavern 


Abbey Corridor E. L.-Kline 
Thoroughbreds All W. W. Kuntz 
Some Food Town Factoriés D. R. Layn 


Morning along Bronx River Harry Levine 
My Knicker Girl Howard E. Louis 
Who's Afraid C. E. McGlaughlin 


Guardian of the Milk Bottle | H. J. Mahlenbrock 


Summer Days R. Melrose 
Old House John Morris 
Baby in Sun Carlos Noriega 
Morning Mist ; T. Ohara 
The Harbor Workers Olav A. Ostby 
Stormy Days Melvin C. Parrish 


Rock — 150 feet high D. E. Pettis 
Sir T. O. M. Katte Robt. T. Pound 


Sunrise on Lake C. R. Riordan 
Quiet Pastures J. C. Rogers 
Tanjaku S. K. Sada 
Camp Cook H. E. W. Smith 
From Mt. Beacon Maurice Smith 
The Wader A. D. Snyder 
Paw Paw River W. J. Steenrod 
View from Black Bear E. O. Steiner 
Moon of Israel Benj. Thompson 
Epilogue Chas. H. Tome 


The Fog o’er the Daisy Field Kenneth Vaughan 
The Silver Ball R. D. Wilson 
~The Path in the Woods Ikuro Yoshida 


ROLL: OF HONOR 
FIRST PRIZE 
Kenneth D, Smith 6 


SECOND PRIZE 


J. Herbert Saunders 6 Chas. Clayton, Jr. 5 
Stefano Bricarelli 5 Lyle A. Morse 5 
A. S. Workman 5 


THIRD PRIZE 
Miss Salome E. Marckwardt 7 Walter Rutherford 6 


HONORABLE MENTIONS, SENIOR CLASS 


Herbert J. Harper 15 Louis R. Murray 8 
Juventino Ocampo 14 James Thomson 8 


de H. Field II 


Sotaro Saba 14 Jiro Ito 7 
Fred E. Crum 11 J. K. Hodges 6 
Edwin B. Collins 9 Howard C. Cloyes 5 
Herbert Coates 8 C. B. Rosher 5 


Gus Schinkel 5 


COMMENDATIONS, SENIOR CLASS 
J. A. Singler 40 J. W. Jeffers 9 
E. E. Jones 26 Dr. L. Broe 8 
Stephen Marsh 22 Arthur T. Henrici 8 
Dr. K. Koike 15 Eleanor F. Jones 8 
George Miller, Jr. 15 John B. Ziemanski 8 
Dr. Hannah G. Myrick 15 R..H. Hart :7 
H. K. Armura 11 I. Higo 7 
Frank H. Luwen 11 Frank A. Rice 7 
S. Fujiwara 9 Ralph R. Weddell 7 
Wm. D. Goodwin 9 Earl W. Tetzlaff 6 
A. Araiza 5 


HONORABLE MENTIONS, JUNIOR CLASS 


Walter P. Bruning 5 Ellen C. Hildebrand 5 
Miss C. Clarke 5 Bert Leach 5 
Fred R. Dapprich 5 F. G. McIntosh 5 


COMMENDATIONS, JUNIOR CLASS 


W. Keibel 44 L. O. Field 9 
W. W. Kuntz 33 C. Herbert Foster 9 


FH. Chant 31 
Howard E. Louis 27 
Paul Richardson 25 
Wilfred Hickman 24 
H. J. Mahlenbrock 24 
Mrs. C. H. Johnston 21 
AS tOnara 21 

We Fit Pote 20 

W.R. Walton, Jr. 19 
Jas. B. Loomis 18 

M. C. Parrish 18 

L. J. Creegan 17 
Herbert Dobscha 17 
Stanley Shiner 17 


Miss Clara Jacobson 9 
Hiromu Kira 9 
Robert Melrose 9 

U. Stephen Johnson 8 
C. D. Martinetti 8 
John Morris 8 

Fred L. Ryan 8 

Chas. Thomas 8 

A. M. Tomlinson 8 
Geo. F. Bliven 7 
CoH. Bunch’ 

P. Modotti 7 

E. O. Steiner 7 

T. Henry Uruma 7 
Edna R. Gordon 16 Ikuro Yoshida 7 
Wm. O. Yates 16 Earl K. Foreman 6 
Th. L. Lim Eng Chee 15_ Mrs. Anna H. Gillespie 6 
Benj. F. Thompson 15 Green-Crane Studio 6 
Ralph B. Bonwit 13 Geo. T. Kellerman 6 


Edgar L. Kline 13 Alfons Weber 6 
A. J. Schneider 13 E. Coutt 5 
Stephen G. Simpson 13 Wm. Jonnes 5 
R. D. Wilson 12 H.P. Noel 5 


Carlos Noriega 5 
Burton Slade, Jr. 5 
R. E. Stiffler 5 
Elmer P. Trevors 5 
Chas. W. Weir 5 
Walter Wernette 5 
Arthur I. White 5 


Marjorie Chater 11 

» Miss G. Finnie 11 
John C. Hundman 11 
Maurice Smith 11 
Mrs. Alice K. Hinkley 10 
J. C. Rogers 10 
W. L. Thompson 10 


Our Illustrations 
Colonel G. B. Barton's picture of ‘*The Taj Mahal,” 
reproduced on page 659, shows this well-known 
structure from a most unconventional point of view. 
We are accustomed to seeing this pictured at the end 
of a long alley and across water which gives a beauti- 
ful reflection of the white marble architecture. Here 
we have it photographed from a distance and 
charmingly dominating an attractive landscape. It 
is a very interesting and picturesque bit of architec- 
tural photography. Page 650. 

‘“‘Summer,"’ by the Evans Studios, comes to us all 
the way from Buenos Aires, and shows us that por- 
trait photography of a very high character is done in 
our sister republic of the southern hemisphere. 
Both subject and pose are charming and the picture 
is a great achievement for its maker. Page 661. 

“Study in Black and White,” by W. E. Dassonville, 
exemplifies almost the extreme of simplicity in full 
length portraiture. The lines are almost as simple 
as possible and by their straight sweep from shoulder 
to foot emphasize the slimness and grace of the figure. 
The picture shows a very attractive rendering and 
strong contrasts in color rendering. Page 663. 

Dr. Arthur Nilsen’s photograph of ‘Three, Ele- 
phants” is a very picturesque bit of table-top pho- 
tography. The interesting pattern of round shapes 
and shadows is charmingly and humorously enliv- 
ened by the march of the carved elephants. There 
is a touch of genius in the posing of a picture such as 
this. Page 665. 
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“The Water Sprite,” by Howard C. Cloyes, is a 
pictorial placing of an interesting model in a charm- 
ing, if rather dangerous situation. The pose suggests 
a dive, but we know that sucha surf as this ona rocky 
coast would be a dangerous place for swimming. 
We must, therefore, admire the aesthetic beauty of 
the figure and consider the surroundings as merely 
interesting accessories. This was made witha 4 x 5 
Graflex fitted with a 9 inch Struss lens. The 
exposure at Laguna Beach, California, at 10 A. M. in 
September in bright light, was 1-25 second at f:5.5 
with a K-2 filter. The Eastman panchromatic plate 
was developed with pyro and enlarged on Welling- 
ton Thick Rough. Page 669. 

“Twilight Shadows,” by Miss C. H. Karma, is a 
very interesting silhouette, pictorially as well as 
technically well done. Made with a 34x 4% RB. 
Graflex fitted with a 9 inch Smith lens. The ex- 
posure at 5 P. M. in January, with a 300 Watt Mazda 
lamp, was 48 seconds at f:6. The Kodak super 
speed film was developed for 42 minutes at 65 degrees 
in a tank with rodinal, diluted one to sixty. The 
enlargement was made on Gevaert Orthochrome. 
Pase,673- 

Nickolas Muray’s portrait of “Marie Burke” is 
delightful in its arrangement of curves, the graceful 
lines of the arms and neck being charmingly supple- 
mented by the strong black curve of the chair back. 
These three curves, with their attractive interlacings, 
make a very attractive framework for the picture, 
which interestingly portrays the physical charms of 
an extremely attractive young woman. Page 677. 


The portrait of Mrs. P., by A. Binder, is quite 
different in method from that last commented upon. 
Here also we have the curved line of the chair as the 
principal element in the composition, but it is op- 
posed by straight lines and angles rather than curves. 
The dominant line is the diagonal of the print and 
this is well balanced by the opposing lines of the 
arms radiating from the back of the chair. From 
every possible entrance of the print one is led irresist- 
ably to the head, and here beautiful features, rather 
than a charming figure, form the keynote of the 
picture. Page 679. 


Raymond N., by R. C. Nelson, is straightforward 
in its method. The portrait is direct and the light- 
ing simple. The left arm of the sitter, though not 
obtrusive, still forms an adequate base and the 
monotony of the dark coat is well broken by the 
position of the right arm and the hand which sup- 
ports the face. Perhaps the finger is rather ob- 
trusively spread upon the face and we think it 
possible that the picture could be improved in this 
slight detail. Still the treatment and_ rendering 
carry us back to the best period in English portrait 
painting in feeling. Page 682. 

In “The Tennis Player,”’ by Charles L. Peck, the 
racket plays an important part in the composition 
by forming with the left shoulder of the sitter a 
strong triangular base. Without this there would be 
an empty space. ‘The portrait is simple and direct, 
charming in values and tonal quality and a fine 
presentation of an attractive face. Page 683. 


“Orientale L’Offrande’’ by Ernest Sauser and 
“Verve” by John Julius Ryan, show strongly con- 
trasted renderings of costumed models. The first is 
restful with its pose of worship; the second is full of 
action with the arrested motion of the dancer; both 
are attractive and offer suggestions which may be 
of great value to the photographer who has to deal 
with models in costume. Pages 684 and 685. 
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~ New Books and Materials 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS AND FORMULAS, by E. J. 
Wall, F.C. S., F.R. P. S.” American Photographic ~ 
Publishing Company, Boston, 1924. Price $4.00. 

From the days when Thomas Sutton published the 
first “Dictionary of Photography,’ a thin 12mo 
volume, there has been a constant succession of 
collections of facts designed to cover the practice of 
photography so that the worker might find in a single 
volume any formula or process of importance about 
which he desired to instruct himself. Among this 
succession of notable volumes have been Wilson's, 
Woodbury’s, and Cassell’s Cyclopedias, Hasluck’s 
“Book of Photography,” and perhaps most popular 
of all, “The Dictionary of Photography,” originally 
compiled by Prof. E. J. Wall, for the later editions 
of which Mr. F. J. Mortimer, a well-known English 
editor, has been mainly responsible. After a career 
of nine or ten editions this book has gone out of print, _ 
and our publishers have well filled the gap thus made 
in current photographic literature by the issue of the 
present volume, also compiled by Professor. Wall, 
whose vast store of photographic knowledge and finely 
annotated reference library gives him a command of 
the literature of the subject which is unequaled by 
any student of photography who uses the English 
language. The book does not pretend to cover the 
same ground as “The Dictionary of Photography,” 
for it omits a large amount of historical and technical 
information of great value to the earnest student who 
desires a thorough knowledge of photography, but 


which is not often called for in everyday work. The 


present volume aims to include the most salient facts 
of present day practice. The book starts with a 
chapter dedicated to the.studio and work room and 
proceeds through the following sections: ortho- 
chromatic photography; plate backing; focus and 
optics; exposure; development; developers; fix- 
ing and clearing; intensification; reducers; var- 
nishes; silver printing processes; printing-out papers; 
salted paper; bromide paper; developing-out papers; 
toning bromide and gaslight prints; sulphide toning; 
the carbon process; the gum-bichromate process; the 
iron processes; platinotype; ozotype and allied 
processes; oil and bromoil; miscellaneous printing 
processes; mountants; stereoscopic work; lantern 
slides; enlarging; flashlights; color photography; 
photomechanical processes; weights and measures; 
chemical tables; appendix; index. All in allthereare 
969 or more processes and formulas given, and there 
is hardly a subject in which a choice of tested methods 
may not be found. Most of the plate and paper 
formulas of the prominent American makers are 
included as a matter of convenience. The book 
closes with an excellent index which enables any 
subject to be readily found. The type is large and 
legible, and the formulas are given in both English 
and metric measures. Great care has been taken in 
the proof reading, but in spite of the most careful 
attention in this respect, errors will creep in, and on 
page 144 in the formula for the mercury and cyanide 


reducer, an error is made in stating that potassium 
iodide instead of cyanide is added to dissolve the 
red mercuric iodide. We do not know, nor have 
we had called to our attention as yet, any other error. 
As the book stands we regard it as the most useful 
reference book on photography now available. 


THE MaNnuractuRE oF OpticaL GLASS AND 


OpTicaL Systems, by Lieut. Col. F. E. Wright. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Price 75 cents. 

It is a well known fact that before the war prac- 
tically the whole of the optical glass and a great 
many optical instruments were obtained from Europe 
and principally from Germany. With the cutting 
off of these sources the problem of supplying the 
needs became pressing, and this book is an account 
of the work done in this country. It is not a bald 
statement but a treatise on the theory of optical 
instruments and the practical manufacture of optical 
glass. As the author points out, this latter has 
always been shrouded in mystery and great stress 
laid on the so-called “secrets,” which have been most 
jealously guarded. But this book proves that it is 
merely a matter of chemistry and engineering, 
backed up by high precision and scientific control. 
The way in which the problems were solved makes 
fascinating reading. The theoretical treatment of 
the optics is very complete and one of the best 
that has appeared for many years. The chapters 
dealing with the grinding of lenses and prisms and 
the methods of testing are the most complete yet 
written. Comparing this work with cognate ones, 
such as Hovestadt’s, it is far ahead from every stand- 
point, as it is written from a practical independent 
point of view. There are numerous diagrams, 
tables and half-tone illustrations which consider- 
ably enhance its value, and a good index is included. 
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MotTIon PictuRE PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE AMA- 
TEUR, by H. C. McKay. Falk Publishing Co. Inc. 
New York. 

The author states that he has tried to point out 
the path for the beginner, avoiding technical 
details. A brief note as to the basis of cinematog- 
raphy and the mechanics of the camera opens the 
book and the only improvement that occurs to one 
is that diagrams of the various intermittents would 
make the subject clearer to the novice. The treat- 
ment and advice as to amateur cameras is very clear 
and leads on to news, topical and professional 
‘cameras and some valuable advice, obviously founded 
on practice, is here given. Direction, rehearsal, 
acting and make-up with subsequent treatment of 
negative and positive films follows. “Hints for 
News Cameramen”’ is particularly good, and trick 
and stop-motion work are also well dealt with. The 
book is clear, concise and can be well commended 
to those desirous of asking up this subject. It is 
well printed and singularly free from typograph- 
ical errors, except the third paragraph on p. 130, 
which looks as though the printer had dropped the 
form and reset it by the light of nature, as Kipling 
says. Verbal jigsaw puzzles no longer interest us. 


ABRIDGED SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS of the 
Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Co. Vol. VII, 
1923. he 
Vicar to the increasing number of publications, 
these very useful volumes are now to be issued 


annually, and the present one covers to the end of 
1923. The trend of photographic research is toward 
the emulsion and sensitivity, therefore one is not 
surprised to find the bulk of this work devoted to 
these subjects. The articles give one an excellent 
idea of the progress being made and one wonders just 
how far this will extend. Certainly our knowledge is 
far in advance of that of even five years ago, and while 
the snapshottist may not be able to recognize the 
value of such work, it must in the end lead to great 
improvements. 

These abridgments are sufficiently full to give one 
a fairly complete grasp of the subjects, and, as the 
sources in which the original papers appeared are 
given in footnotes, those especially interested can 
turn them up. — E. J. W. 


Notes and News 


In the slashing of taxes which went on in the last 
session of Congress, a grave and manifest injustice 
was perpetrated by leaving intact the taxes on lenses 
and cameras. Every other form of sport tax was 
removed but this, the only one in the lot which put 
a tax on the working tools of a profession, was left 
upon the statute books. The revenue from this tax 
is extremely small and it would seem that the only 
reason for its retention was some oversight in the 
Treasury Department. We cannot conceive of any 
reason why opposition should be raised to the repeal 
of this tax, and we hope that every photographer, 
amateur and professional, will write to his Congress- 
man on the point and ask for the introduction of a 
bill to remove this absolutely unnecessary impost 
on photographers’ working instruments. 


Of all the camera club bulletins which come to our 
desk, the most original and one of the newsiest is 
News Flashes, produced by the Roslindale Camera 
Clan. Although this is a small club, its bulletin has a 
specially drawn cover with a new insert, photo- 
graphic or otherwise, each month, while the text 
matter is reproduced by blue printing and is often 
extremely amusing, even to the outsider who does 
not appreciate the personal touches. The clan has 
recently suffered a severe loss in the death of 


‘Alexander Murray, for years one of the most en- 


thusiastic amateur photographers around Boston, 
and beloved by all who knew him. He was a 
constant contributor to the monthly competitions 
of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, where his name stands 
high on the Roll of Honor. 


The Fort Dearborn Camera Club, which was 
organized several years ago in Chicago, Ill., for and 
by amateur photographers, found it necessary this 
fall to go into larger quarters, and is now located at 
136 W. Lake Street, Chicago. On October 10, the 
club had a reception and openhouse, with display 
of the work of members of the organization, in its new 
quarters, and extended a cordial invitation to men 
and women interested in improving their technique 
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in photography, to visit the club rooms that’ night. 
The club has under way plans for a course of lectures 
to be given by an authority in photography covering 
all branches of photographic technique, print criti- 
cism, developing, composition, etc., which will be of 
intrinsic value to the amateur. Ralph Hawkins, 
1560 E. 63rd St., Chicago, is president of the club 
and further particulars concerning the organization 
may be secured from him. 


At the annual meeting of the Camera Club of 
Cincinnati, the following officers and directors were 
elected for the year 1924-1925: President, Dan 
Morganthaler; Vice-President, Charles Weddigen; 
Secretary, Herman Viehman; Treasurer, Harry W. 
Greene; Director, Charles Partington. 


The California Camera Club moved into new 
quarters at 45 Pope Street, San Francisco, during the 
summer. These new rooms have facilities adequate 
for fifty more active members, including five printing 
and developing rooms, one plate developing room, 
five enlarging rooms and a copying room. The studio 
is equipped for night and day work and a large social 
hall and lounge give room not only for lantern lec- 
tures but for dancing, so that it is expected that the 
social nights will now be well attended. From 
August 15th to September 15th the club had for its 
initial display in its new quarters, the prize winning 
prints from the 1924 American Photography com- 
petition. 


On Thursday, November 6, the Photo Finishers 
Association of America open their second convention 
this year at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill. Pres- 
ent indications are that the attendance will reach 
well over one thousand and to the photographer who 
is seriously interested in photo finishing let us say 
it will pay you well to take in this meeting and learn 
what is new and profitable in finishing. 

A large portion of the sample rooms at the Morri- 
son have already been reserved by leading manufac- 
turers and the latest in appliances for the finisher 
will be on exhibition. The members of the Associa- 
tion are planning a large display of advertising, sales 
and shop printed matter which will be displayed in 
poster form in the convention rooms. 

Some of the largest finishers of the country are on 
the programs, speaking upon such topics as “‘Build- 
ing a Photo Finishing Business,’ “‘Modern Methods 
in the Shop,’ “The Value of Co-operation Within a 
Profession,’ “Finishing Costs’ by the accountant 
who has audited the books of all members of the 


Chicago Finishers’ Association for the last five years, 
and many other subjects which should send a photo 
finisher back home ready for his best year’s business 
just ahead. 

There will be a general session when the floor will 
be thrown open for general discussion, at which time 
any member may voice his pet peeve or suggestion. 
The exchange of ideas in shop practice between 
members between sessions, will prove of immense 
value to every attendant. Entertainment has 
been arranged for such time as can be spared for 
diversion, and those who wish to stop and play in 
Chicago may do so over the week end. : 

Excursion rates will be in effect on all railroads. 
Those planning to attend should secure Convention 
Excursion Certificates from local agents at the time 
the original one way ticket is purchased and this 
Certificate, properly validated at the convention 
headquarters will entitle the holder to a half fare 
return ticket. 

The Photo Finishers’ Association of America, 
started only eleven months ago, now numbers in the 
hundreds, with members in practically every state 
in the Union as well as in Canada and Mexico. Their 
Association bulletin Developments is issued monthly 
and will be sent for a short time to any photo fin- 
isher who will make application to R. T. Phillips, 
Washington, Iowa, the National Secretary. If you 
want to know what is doing among photo finishers 
get yourself on this mailing list at your earliest 
opportunity. 


The Pictorial Photographers of America are pre- 
paring for a very busy and instructive season after a 
suspension of meetings for the summer. 

Although there were no summer meetings, there 
was a most interesting exhibition of views made in 
New York City at The Art Center, 65 E. 56th Street, 
that attracted a large attendance. 

The members are showing a feeling of pride in the 
fact that four of its members have been elected as 
contributing members to the Pittsburgh Salon, only 
six being the entire number selected this year. 
Other honors that have come their way, are the 
election as associate member to The Royal Pho- 
tographic Society of Great Britain, the selection of 
Mr. William A. Alcock as one of the judges for this 
year's exhibition, and election as associate member to 
The Associated Camera Clubs of America. New 
members are being constantly added to the roll, 
representing nearly every state. 

Plans are now under way for a very interesting 
and instructive season. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 


8th Los Angeles Salon 
Entries close Sept. 15, 1924 


5th Frederick & Nelson Salon 
Entries close Sept. 20, 1924 


San Francisco Salon 
Entries close Sept. 29, 1924 


12th Pittsburgh Salon 
Entries close Feb., 1925 
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Oct. 4—Nov. 14, 1924 
Oct. 20o—Nov. 1, 1924 


Oct. 17—Nov. 23, 1924 


March 1—31, 1925 


John C. Stick, Secretary 
811 Washington Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Photographic Exhibition Bureau 
Frederick & Nelson 
Seattle, Washington 


H. A. Hussey, Secretary 
64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 


P. F. Squier 
237 Ave. B, Westinghouse Plan 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GOERZ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES of high grade: the 
old reliable Dagor, f: 6.8, for hand cameras and 
commercial work; wide angle Dagor, f:9, with 
plenty of light for focusing (new); Dogmar, f:4.5- 
f:5.5, the ideal speed lens, the single lenses give 
large size images; Syntor, f:6.8 and Tenastig- 
mat, f:6.3, moderate speed, inexpensive hand 
camera anastigmats; Portrait Hypar, f:4.5, the 
portrait lens without harsh wire edge sharpness; 
Kino-Hypar, f:3 and f:3.5, for movie cameras; 
Kino-Telegor, f: 6.3, for telephoto movie effects; 
Telegor, f:6.3, a fast working telephoto lens for 
reflecting cameras, for sports and naturalist pho- 
tography; Artar and Gotar Lenses for the photo- 
engraver; Compound Shutters, etc. 


OUR CAMERA LINE comprises Roll Film 
Tenax; Pocket Tenax for plates and film packs; 
Taro and Manufoc Tenax, with double extension 
for plates and film packs; Ango Focal Plane 
Cameras; Stereoscopic Cameras; Hahn-Goerz 
Motion Picture Cameras and Projectors. 


Complete line of accessories, plate-holders, film 
pack adapters, kits, etc.—carried in stock. 


Other products are Binoculars, Telescopes, Pol- 
ariscopes, Barometers and Scientific Instru- | 
ments of varied types. 


Information and Printed Matter on Request 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317A East 34th Street, New York City 
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Practical Photography 


The Secret of Exposure, edited by F. R. Fraprie. If 
exposure is correct, all other steps in the making of a good 


negative are merely mechanical. This book discusses all 
the factors governing exposure, all the conditions under 
which it should be made, and gives full and explicit di- 
rections for obtaining correct exposure under all circum- 
stances? Complete exposure tables and speed lists of 
all plates on the American market are given, and the 
book concludes with a clear discussion of exposure 
meters. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Beginners’ Troubles, edited by F. R. Fraprie. Ina 
sense this book isa manual of photography, for it gives in- 
numerable pointers for success in all the work involved in 
making a perfect negative and a satisfactory print. Its 
primary purpose is to point out possible causes for failure 
and to help the reader to avoid them. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

ow to Choose and Use a Lens, by F. R. Fraprie. 
Without being too theoretical, this book explains the 
reason for existence and the particular qualities of each 
type of lens now in use in photography. It tells exactly 
what each will do and how to use it to the best advantage. 
It tells how to test a lens and answers every ordinary 
question likely to occur to a photographer who desires 
to understand his lens. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

How to Make Prints in Color,edited by F.R. Fraprie. 
This book describes how to make prints in monochrome, 
in all possible colors except black; ¢. e., brown, green, blue, 
red, purple, and all the other practicable tints. It gives 
only workable formulas and all that tests have proved 
to be reliable. In addition it tells how to work the pro- 
cesses of true color photography now on the market, 
Autochrome and Paget. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

How to Make Enlargements. Edited by F. R. 
Fraprie. This practical manual goes very fully into en- 
larging on gas-light and bromide papers, describing the 
use of various illuminants, the construction of home-made 
apparatus of several types, the use of various forms of 
enlargers which may be obtained commercially, and 
making and finishing enlarged prints. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

ow to Make Portraits. Edited by F. R. Fraprie. 
A complete description of the most successful methods of 
making portraits indoors and outdoors, with numerous 
diagrams showing positions of light, camera and sitters. 
Contains full practical instructions for all stages of the 
work, from posing to finished prints. New edition, con- 
taining the famous Inglis method of lighting. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

How to Make Lanternslides, edited by Frank R. 
Fraprie. This volume starts with the negative, ex- 
plains the various methods of producing lanternslides, 
gives full details and formulas necessary to the different 
methods, describes the requirements of slides to be used 
for different purposes, takes up in minute detail the 


making of collodio-bromide and carbon slides, and con- 
cludes with the completion and after treatment of slides. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. : 
The Elements of Photography, edited by F. R. Fra- 
prie. A complete elementary textbook of photography, 
explaining carefully the principles and methods of 
manipulation of all the ordinary processes of photography, 
simple enough for the absolute novice, yet complete 
enough to give new ideas to even the experienced. The 
British Journal of Photography calls it ‘“‘the best elemen- 
tary manual yet written.’’ Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Practical Retouching, edited by F. R. Fraprie. A 
complete guide to every method of retouching, according ~ 
to the most approved practice of today, including the use 
of the retouching machine. Written from the knowl- 
edge of several experienced professionals, and combined 
into a book for the man who wants to learn retouching 
from the very beginning. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Practical Printing Processes, edited by F. R. Fraprie. 
The Importance of the Print — Degrees of Contrast — 
Preparing the Negative — Spotting — Cleanliness —/Care 
of the Hands— Light for Printing — Printing-out Papers 
— Blue Print — Negatives — Printing — Making Blue 
Paper — Blue Cloth — Toning — Transparencies — Self- 
Toning P. O. P. — Printing — Examining — Flattening 
— Fixing — Dodging — Blue Tones — Washing — Dry- 
ing — Ferrotyping — Matt Prints — Mounting — Curl- 
ing — P.O.P. — Stock Solutions — Toning Bath —Toning 
—Finishing — Instantaneous Toning — Brush Toning — 
Keeping Quality — Economy — Black Tones on P. O. P. 
— Homemade Silver Papers — Sensitising — Warmer 
Tones — Printing — Toning — Platinum Paper — Print- 
ing, Developing and Clearingl— Sepia Paper — Satista — 
Rapidity of Printing — Developing — Rinsing — 
Fixing —- Washing ei — Developing- 
out Papers —Characteristics of Gaslight Papers — Choos- 
ing a Paper — Opening the Paper — Loading — Expos- 
ing — Guide to Exposure Developing — Rinsing—Fixing 
— Washing — Hypo Test — Cleaning — Drying — 
Straightening — Finishing — Redevelopment — Bleach- 
ing — Redeveloping — Hypo-Alum Toning — Control of 
Contrast — Control of Color — Bromide Printing —Ex- 
posing — Developing —Metol-Hydrochinon Developer— 
Developer — Bromide Solution — Amidol for Gaslight 
Paper — Amidol for Bromide Papers—Acid Hypo —Car- 
bon Printing — Carbro — Gum Bichromate Printing — 
Kallitype — Oil and Bromoil Printing. Cloth, $1.00: 
paper, 50 cents. 

Modern Development, edited by F. R. Fraprie. 
Describes all methods of development, but lays the great- 
est stress on the modern factorial and thermo methods, 
with full directions for applying the latter to any desired 
developer. Formulas for all developers in use are given. 
Cloth $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 
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The Harrold Exposure Seale 


NOW FURNISHED IN TWO MODELS 


The Advanced Model is for Plates and Films. It is 
the most complete and exact:meter made. Thousands 
already in use and owners delighted with results. 

The E-Z Model is entirely new, and for Films only. 
It is the simplest to operate, only two easy little move- 
ments and the answer is before you in plain figures. 

Both models provide for every condition, including 
even a ray filter when desired. Made of celluloid in 
handsome colors. Price $1 each. For sale by all lead- 
ing dealers. G. W. Mackness Co., 180 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Central States Distributors. 

Before aes forget, send me your address for free cir- 
culars and let me help solve all your exposure problems. 


Elmer Harrold, Leetonia, Ohio 


Re wis ei te THE WORLDS FINEST CAMERA ee ar 


- Ernnema MN : 


FOLDING REFLEX ‘ 


CAMERAS : 


The highest development of the hand camera, for the 
sportsman, motorist or traveler. Ideal for home por- %& 
traits, children at play and pictorial photography. 


Unapproached in Efficiency g, 

Fitted with an Ernemann Ernotar f: 4.5 lenscombined 
with the Ernemann Self-Capping Focal PlaneShutter— 

speeds 40 to Moooth sec. and Revolving Back, for plates g 


yeu pack Certainty of Results 

You see the picture on the ground-glass; £ 
perfect control of focus and arrangement to (4 
the instant of exposure. No guesswork. “€ 
You get what you see. . 


Simplicity in Operation 
With one motion the camera opens, %& 
focusing hood unfolds, front extends ready 
for use. Set the speed, press the button— ¥%& 
the picture is made. Two motions. 


Two 


Models 
344x4\% - 
Model 1 vs 


extends 


614 inches 0 
Model 2 ¢ 


extends 
7-15 inches ¢ 


ry 


Leather 
Case, etc, 0 
complete 


The Ideal Book on Bromoil 


BROMOIL PRINTING and BROMOIL TRANSFER 


By DR. EMIL MAYER 


President of the Vienna Club of Amateur Photographers 

Authorized translation from the seventh German Edition 

By FRANK ROY FRAPRIF, S. M., F. R. P. S. 
Editor of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bromoil has been rated as one of the most difficult problems to master, largely because of the 
inadequacy of the published information on the process. The earliest writers had not completely mas- 
tered the process and did not fully understand thevagaries of the materials. Naturally what they did not . 
completely know, they could not fully impart. Dr. Mayer’s book contains the results of exhaustive 
experiments which have cleared up practically all the difficulties inherent in the Bromoil process. It 
is a masterly piece of exposition and is specially valuable to the amateur who desires to learn this pro- 
cess, because it describes a single plan of work without variation, and gives such explicit directions and 
such a thorough description of all possible sources of difficulty ‘and failure that an implicit following 
of its guidance will inevitably lead to success, after which the now experienced bromoil worker will be 
able to try out variations and invent his own formula if he so desires. 


The book also contains full and explicit directions for all varieties of bromoil transfer, the most 
beautiful and advanced process which exists for making a photographic print, not only in Dr. Mayer’s 
own account but in the translation of another book on this process alone, by Eugene Guttmann, 
whose book on ‘‘The Making of Bromoil Inks’’ is also included as a second appendix. 


The ‘‘British Journal of Photography”’ says: ‘“‘It is a matter of unqualified pleasure that such 
an authoritative handbook should have been made available to English-speaking photographers. . 
The process of making a bromoil print is treated, step by step, and at each stage such detailed direc- 
tions and convincing reasons are given as to leave no room for the doubts and misgivings which many 
books of instruction leave in the minds of their inexperienced readers. . .. . We have nothing 
but commendation for the volume.’ 


The volume contains 199 pages, size 54 x 8, bound in red cloth. Price $2.50. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING COMPAN Y 
428 Newbury Street Boston 17, Mass. 
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SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


KILBORN PHOTO PAPER CO. 


Gedar Ravids.lows Published every Friday 
Second-Hand Lenses For 70 years the B. J., as its readers 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES call it, has been read by professional 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our Bargain List. and commercial photographers of all 
HYATT’S PHOTO SUPPLY HOUSE English-speaking countries. Its arti- 
Dept. L., ST. LOUIS, MO. | cles on the practical and business 


& branches of portrait, commercial and 
press photography are the weekly 
counsel of thousands. If you get it 
for a while, you will find out its val- 
ue in your business. 


Exchange what yo Thay call al oot 
= vant | LENSES LENSES | cxengctose le 
something you need 

Good Photographic & Motion Picture Apparatus Repairing 


Let me quote you on anything wanted before closing ieee deal 
elsewhere—it will pay you! Many Really Genuine Bargains Con- 
stantly on hand and coming. Dept. A. Certain Photographic and 
Moving Picture Apparatus on Installment Plan. Catalog sent. 
RALPH J. GOLSEN . .. 1128 Argyle St , Chicago 


The terms of subscription throughout the 
United States are $4.75 per annum post 
free. Send your subscription to the office 
of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, or 
epply to them for a specimen copy. Trial 
three months’ subscription, $1.25. 


WRITES tim Aa SIAY Genry Greenwood & Co., Ltd. 
2 'Aam vanire. Proprietors and Publishers 
24 Wellington Street, London, England 
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tilted and the front is elevated to the: 


utmost, the Iens is still perpendicular 
with the plate. It is a camera with 
which the most difficult subjects can 
be photographed. 

No camera could be made better, 
no camera ever had so many useful 
features. It cannot help but inspire 
its owner to make better pictures. 

The lens is the Tessar — Carl 
Zeiss Tessar f4.5, or Protar, Amatar, 
or the Ica Dominar. 


HE Ica Universal 
Palmos is what you 
have often thought a camera 
should be. It’s the dream 
camera. that camera lovers 


visualize. Its size 1s 334 x 
4% inches or 9x12 centi- 
meters. 


Think of what that six- 
teen-inch bellows means 
with a Distar lens. Observe 


that, although the bed is 


1 


HAROLD M. BENNETT v.s AGENT 153 W. 23d St., New York 
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AN EXHAUSTIVE WORK ON AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT 


The continuous interest in photography in natural colors, and the want of a complete and comprehensive 
working manualon this subject, have led to the preparation of the book here announced, a thoroughly practical 
work which gives little space to history and theory, but does contain practical working directions, including 
every detail of formula and manipulation, for every process of natural color photography which has any claim 
to practical utility or any theoreticalimportance. The author is a photographic research chemist of the widest 
experience in both Europe and America, author of ‘‘Wall’s Dictionary of Photography,” ‘‘The Car- 
bon Process,” etc., translator and co-author with Dr. E. Kénig of ‘‘Natural Color Photography,” one of the 
editors of Cassell’s ‘‘Cyclopedia of Photography,” etc., etc. The subjoined summary of the contents well 
shows the completeness and importance of the work. ; 


PRACTICAL 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


By E. J. WALL, F. C.S., F. R. P. S. 


Chapter I. — The Spectrum — Color Formation. 

: Chapter II — The Sensitive Plates — How to Prepare Them — How to Back Them — Commercial 
Plates. 

‘Chapter III — Color Filters — Breaking up the Spectrum — Additive and Subtractive Filters — How 
to Make Filters — Commercial Filters — How to Cement Filters — Mounting and Using Filters. 

Chapter IV — The Dark Room — Safelights—How to Make Them — Desensitizing Plates for Develop- 
ment in Bright Light — Developers and Development — Fixing and Washing. 

Chapter V — The Camera and Exposure — Construction of a Single-Exposure, Three-image Camera — 
Lenses — Exposures — Filter Ratios — Marking the Separation Negatives for Later Identification. 

» sChapter, Vi —— Substractive Processes — Superimposed Carbon Prints — Theory of Carbon Printing — 
Sensitizing the Tissues — Printing — Development — Transfer to Final Support in Superposition — Cement- 
ing — The Raydex Process. 

Chapter VII The Imbibition Process—Pinatype — How to Make the Printing Plates — Sensitising 
— Printing — Staining — Pulling the Images — Registration — Improving Imperfect Results. 

Chapter VIII — Relief Process —— The Positive — Bleaching — Staining and Printing — The Etching 
Process — The Negatives — Etching, Staining and Printing — Developed Relief Processes — Working Details. 

Chapter IX — Mordanting and Toning Processes — The Diachrome Process — Manipulation — Dyes 
and Staining — The Copper Mordanting Process — The Vanadium Mordanting Process — The Chemical Toning 
Process — Combination of Processes. 

_ Chapter X — The Three-Color Gum-Bichromate Process — Treatment of the Paper — Preparing the 
Coating — Pigments — Coating the Paper — Exposure, Development and Recoating — Registration. 

at Chapter XI — Three-Color Lantern Slides — Use of Celluloid Film — Making the Emulsion — Sensi- 
tising — Printing — Staining — Pinatyle Slides — Assembling. 

Chapter XII — Screen Plates — History — Theory — Separate and Combined Methods — The 
Compensating Filter — Position of the Film — How to Make the Filters — Flashlights and Appropriate 
Filters — Exposure of the Screen Plates — Meters — Development — Desensitizing — Reversal of the Image 
—— The Second Development — Intensification — Fixation and Drying — Varnishing — Artificial Light Work 
— Failures and Remedies — Exhibiting Screen Plates — Projection — Printing from Screen Plates — Filters 
and Manipulation — Mathematics of Necessary Distances — Stereoscopic Work with Screen Plates. 

-  J@bapter XIll°—— The Bleach-Out Process — Fugitive Dyes — Preparation of Sensitive Material — 
Printing and Fixing. 

Chapter XIV — The Lippmann Process or Interference Heliochromy — History — Theory — The 
Nature of Light — Interference Phenomena — Preparing the Sensitive Film — Sensitizing for Color — The 
Plateholder — Exposure — Development and Fixing — Viewing the Colors. 

Chapter XV — The Seebeck Process, or Photography with Silver Subchlorides — Another Laborator 
Process — History — Making the Paper — Printing. ag ae 4 

Chapter XVI — The Diffraction Process — Diffraction Gratings — Making the Plates — Printing — 
Viewing — Reproduction. 

Chapter XVII — The Prismatic Dispersion Process — Construction of Apparatus — Operations. 

Chapter XVIII — Two color Processes, Bi-packs and Tri-packs — Discussion of Definition — Meth 
Adjustments and Operative Details - Kodachrome. ; gases 

- Chapter X1X = Cinematography in Colors — History and Difficulties — Proposed Methods — Future 
Possibilities. 

The book is a substantial octavo, well bound in red cloth, illustrated with numerous diagrams. 


Bound in Red cloth, price $3.00 


¢ 


American Photographic Publishing Company 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Our Fifth Annual Competition 


For the encouragement of pictorial photography the publishers of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY have 
instituted an annual competition in addition to the various monthly competitions now held. The clos- 
ing date of the fourth competition will be February 1, 1924. The rules of the competition are as follows: 


1. Eligibility —The competition is open to any individual photographer in the world, without en- 
trance fee or restriction of any kind, except that employees of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY or members 
of their families are not eligible. No contestant is required to be a subscriber to AMERICAN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. Joint entries are not eligible. 


2. Character of prints.—Prints on paper made by any photographic process except blue printing 
may be entered. The exposure must have been made by the contestant. Developing, printing or enlarg- 
ing may have been done by another, but as the pictorial character of the work will be the basis of judging, 
work done by commercial finishers is not likely to be of a character to receive high recognition. Hand- 
colored prints are not eligible. 


3. Size of prints.—Prints may be of any size desired by the maker. They may be mounted or 
unmounted, but must not beframed. If mounted, the largest mount should be stiff enough to enable the 
print to stand on an easel. It is suggested that no mounts larger than 14 x 17 be submitted because of 
liability to damage in transportation. Prints should be carefully packed in cellular board and will be 
returned in the original wrappings. We accept no responsibility for damage to prints in transportation. 


4. Titling.—Nothing but the title and sender’s name and address may be placed upon the back. 
Full data should be filled out on the form below and any reasonable number of these forms will be sent on 
request. Prints may be regarded as ineligible if the data are not furnished. 


5. Return of prints.—Prints will be returned only if request is made at the time of entry and if suffi- 
cient postage for their return is sent. They will be returned immediately after the judging, except those 
to which awards are made. 


6. Foreign prints.—Owing to customs regulations prints from foreign countries should be sent not 
more than two in a package and without writing. We do not undertake to pay duty on prints from abroad, 
but if sent as described above they will probably not be assessed duty, especially if marked ‘*Amateur 
prints — no commercial value,’’ on the outside of the wrapper. 


7. Prizes: — Prizes will be awarded as follows: 


First Prize..............:- $100.00 cash hirdsPrize). 22a $25.00 cash 
Second Prize..............: $50.00 cash Fourth Prize e523). 06250 $25.00 cash 
Fifth to Fourteenth Prizes.......... $10.00 each 


The judges will also be authorized to award about fifty Honorable Mentions of the value of $2.50 each, 
payablein subscriptions to AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY or books of our own publication. Prints awarded 
prizes are to remain the property of the publishers Any prize may be declined, if the competitor prefers 
to retain the print. Prints awarded Honorable Mention may be reproduced by them if desired, and will 
be returned if request is made. 


: 8. Judges.—The judges will be photographers, artists or critics of repute, their names to be announced 
ater. ; 


9. Exhibition.— The publishers of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY reserve the right to retain prints 
deemed worthy of exhibition for a reasonable period, and will endeavor to arrange public exhibitions of 
the best prints before two or three Camera Clubs in Boston and elsewhere, as soon as possible after the 
closing of the contest. ; 


10. Forwarding.—Prints must be forwarded to AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury Street, 
Boston 17, Mass., express or postage prepaid. Closing date is February 1, 1924. 
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Please give as full data as possible regarding special manipulations, as hundreds of our readers 
ask us how exhibition prints are made. 
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Photographic Facts and Formulas 


We are happy to be able to announce the publication, Aug. 23, of a volume which has long 
been desired by photographers, professional, commercial and amateur. This is a compilation 
of the most essential facts, figures and formulas of photography in compact and convenient 
shape, that of a single volume which probably extends to about 400 pages. Grouped 
in logical classifications, beginning with Studioand Dark Room and extending through all the 
departments of negative making and printing, we have endeavored to collect all the basic facts 
and methods of photography needed in the processes in use today. Whether you want to 
label a bottle, to sensitize a plate for green, to find the focal length of your lens, to mix an 
amidol developer, to make carbon tissue, to mount a print, to translate a metric formula into 
English weights and measures, to blacken a bare spot on your camera, to do any one of a 
thousand and one other necessary operations in photography, consult the pages of this volume, 
and you will probably find there from one to a dozen or more methods. Even now, it is im- 
possible to find space on these pages to give even a skeleton summary of its contents, and some 
of the items given below include numerous subdivisions and dozens or even scores of formulas 
and methods. No effort has been spared to cover every formula the photographer is likely to 
need. To prove this for yourself, glance through the following | 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 


Studio and Workruoum — Backgrounds—Photographing Machinery—Memorial Stonesand Brasses — 
Silverware — Glassware — Coins — Objects under Glass — To Blacken Wood — To Blacken Brass — Fire- 
proofing Fabrics— Flexible Lantern Screen — To Blacken Aluminum — Black for Cameras — Ink far Bottles 
— Matting Glass — Substitutes for Ground Glass — To Clean Glass —— Cements — Diamond Cement —Damp- 
proof Glue — Marine Glue — Liquid Glue — Silvering Glass — Brashear’s Process — The Rochelle Salts 
Process — The Formaldehyde Process — Line Drawings from Prints — Negatives Direct — Liquid Safelights 
— Glass Safelights — Green Safelights — Non-Actinic Paper. 


Orthochromatic Photography — Wave-Lengths of the Principal Fraunhofer Lines—Distribution of 
Colours in the Spectrum — Orthochromatizing Plates — Blue-green and Green Sensitizers — Green and Yel- 
low Sensitizers — Panchromatic and Red Sensitizers — Desensitizing Plates — Orthochromatic Filters. 


Plate Backing — Caramel Backing — Asphalt Backing — Cornu’s Backing — Stained Collodions — 
Black Backing —- Chrevetot’s Backing — Quick-Drying Soap Backing —- Backing Sheets — Oxgall. 


Focus and Optics — To Find the Focal Length of a Lens (13 methods) — Depth of Focus Scale — 
Focusing Scale — Depth of Focus — Focusing Rules for Hand Cameras — Combining Lenses — Ratio 
Aperture of Diaphragms — Piper’s Table of Angles of View — Correction for Non-Achromatic (Spectacle) 
Lenses — Telephoto Formulas — Pinhole Exposures — Conjugate Foci. 


Exposure — Timing Shutter Speeds — Light Values for Various Latitudes — Speeds and Development 
Factors of American, English and Continental Plates and Films (American Photography, Burroughs-Well- 
come, Watkyns, Wynne and Harvey) — Comparison of Plate Speed Numbers — Speeds of Continental (and 
some other) Plates and Films in Scheiner Degrees — Speeds of Bromide Papers (Burroughs- Wellcome) — 
American Photography Exposure Tables — Effect of the Stop Aperture — Variation of F Values — Variation of 
Enlarging Exposures from Theoretical — The Effect of Altitude on Exposure — Shutter Speeds for Moving 
Objects — Exposures for Interiors — Night Photography — Stop Aperture Systems — Exposure Meters — 
Making Paper for Exposure Meters. 


Development — Factorial Development (Watkins) — Thermo Development (Watkins) — Stand 
Development — Combined Developing and Fixing — Deep-Tank Developers for Commercial Finishers. 


Developer Formulas — Adurol — Amidol — Diogen — Edinol — Eikonogen — Ferrous Oxalate — 
Glycin — Hydrochinon — Metol— Metol Poisoning — Metol-Hydrochinon — Ortol— Paramidophenol — 
We paar Bo or Kachin — Pyro-Ammonia — Pyro-Soda —Hurter and Driffield Standard Developer— Pyro- 

ctol. 


_, Fixing — Plain, Alkaline and Acid Baths — Rapid Ammonia Fixing Bath — Residues — Platinum 
ee — Gold Baths — Hypo Eliminators — Hardening Baths — Clearing Baths — Alums as Hardening 
gents. 


Intensification — Mercury Intensifiers — Chromium Intensifiers — Copper-Silver Intensifiers — 


Copper-Tin Intensifier — Copper-Ferrocyanide Intensifier — Uranium Intensifier — Lead Intensifier— 
Quinone Intensifier — Bromo-lodide of Copper — Dye Intensification. 


Reducers — Potassio-Ferric Oxalate (Belitzski) — Hypochlorite and Alum — Bichromate — Perman- 
ganate — lodide and Hypo — Ceric Sulphate — Iodo-Cyanide — Mercury and Cyanide — Cupric Chloride — 
Hypo and Ferricyanide (Farmer) — Ammonium Persulphate — Quinone Reducer — Harmonizing Harsh 
Negatives — Mechanical Reduction. : 
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Varnishes — Hot Varnishes — Cold Varnishes — Matt Varnishes — Devarnishing Negatives — Print 
Varnish — Black Varnish — Alcoholic Cold Varnishes — Celluloid or Zapon Varnish — Crystal Varnishes — 
Retouching Varnishes — Retouching Medium — Blocking-Out Medium — Fixative for Crayon or Pastel Work. 


, Stripping — Stripping Films. 


Collodio-Chloride — Collodio-Chloride Printing-Out Emulsion — Silver Phosphate Paper — Silver 
Bromide Printing-Out Paper. 


Printing-Out Paper. — Gelatino-Chloride or Printing-Out Paper — Formulas for Making, Printing, 
Toning, Fixing — Platinum Toning — Combined Platinumand Gold Toning — Gold and Uranium — Uranium 
Toning — Palladium Toning — Red Tones — Developing Printing-Out Paper — Disco (Defender) Printing- 
Out Paper — Eastman Solio Paper — Combined Bath — Mimosa Aurotype (Self-Toning) Paper. 


Plain Paper — Plain or Salted Papers — Matt and Semi-Matt Lac Papers — Sensitizing Leather, 
Fabrics, etc. 


Bromide Paper — Exposure — Development — Amidol — Metol- Miydrochino’ — Eastman Bromide 
Papers — Hammer Opal Plates — Factorial Development for Bromide Paper. 


Developing-Out Paper—Exposure—Development—Vitava(Kodak) Paper—Artura(Kodak)—Roylon 
Developer — Haloid Papers — (Ansco) Papers — Enlarging Cyko — Kodak Velvet Green and Velox Papers 
— Mimosa Verotype Paper — Eastman Azo Paper — Defender Commercial Paper — Defender Velour Black 
— Defender Professional Paper — Short Stop Bath. 


_ Bromide Toning — Copper Toning — Uranium Toning — Iron or Cyanotype Toning — Vanadium 
- Toning — Lead Toning — Uranium and Iron Toning — Cobalt Toning — Goldand Platinum Toning — Selen- 
ium Toning — Molybdenum Toning — Toning by Redevelopment. 


Sulphide Toning — Direct Processes— Indirect Processes — Toning with Mercury Sulphides 
—_ Rediicine Sulphide-Toned Prints — Partial Development and Sulphiding. 


Carbon — Making Tissue — The Colors — To Coat by Hand Sensitizing — Quick-Drying Sensitizer — 
Single Transfer Paper — Flexible Temporary Support — Alum Bath — Collodion for Double Transfer from 
Opal— Opal Glass, Ivory or Wood as Final Support — Substratum for Transparencies — To Intensify Carbon 
Transparencies. 

Gum-Bichromate — WiedieRts for Gum-Bichromate — Arabin Gum-Bichromate Process — Formula 
for Pure White. 


Iron Printing — Ferroprussiate or Cyanotype Process — Pellet’s or Gum-Iron Process — Ferrogallic 
RS Process — Greasy or Printer’s Ink Process—True to-Scale Process— Plavertype—Cobalt-Iron Printing— 
itype. 


Piatinoty pe — The Cold Bath Process— Sepia Paper, Cold Bath— The Hot Bath Pracateed — Plati- 
num in the Developer Process — Print-Out Paper — Sepia Tones by Development — Local Development — 
Intensifying Platinotypes — Toning Platinotypes — Print-Out Sepia —Restoring Platinotypes — Varnishing 
Platinum Prints — Platinum Residues — Platino-Uranotype — Mercuro-Uranotype — Palladiotype — Blue 
Prints by Development — Copper Toning — Satista Paper. 


Ozotype, Carbro — Ozotype Process — Ozobrome — Carbro Process. 
Bromoil — Oil Printing — Aquarelle Printing — Bromoil Transfer Process — Oilograph. 
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Powder — Powder Process — Pepper Dusting-On Process. 


Negrography — Negrographic Process — Anthracotype — The Aniline Process — Aniline Black or 
Endemann’s Process. 


Feertype — Feertype, Primuline and Diazotype Processes. 


Mountants — Dextrine — Dextrine and Gum — Gelatine — Liquid Gelatine — Starch Gelatine — 
Starch Paste — Dry Mounting. 
Stereoscopic Work — Separation of the Lenses — Mounting Prints. 


Lantern Slides — Standard Sizes — Spotting —Adhesive for Binding Strips — Lantern Slide Diagrams, 
— Diagram Lantern Slides — Hammer Transparency Plates—Extreme Density Developer — Seed Lantern 
Black Tone Transparency Plates — Cramer’s Hydrochinon-Pyrocatechin Developer. 


Enlarging — Table for Enlarging and Reducing — Solar Printing — Casein Paper. 


Flashlight — Flashlights — Mixture of Magnesium with Nitrates — Chlorates and Perchlorates — 
Flash Sheets — Slow Burning Mixtures — Magnesium for Underground Work — Duration of Flash. 


Color — Three-Color Filters — Additive Filters — Autochrome Plates — Intensification — Varnishing. 


Photomechanical Work — Cleaning — Graining — Sensitizers for Inking Up — Enamels —Bitumen 
Process — Etching Baths — Collotype — Photogravure. 


Weights — Rules for the Conversion of Weights and Measures—Table to Convert Grammes Per Liter 
to Grains Per 16 Ounces — Percentage Solutions — Comparison of Thermometer Scales. 


Chemical Tables — Table for Symbols and Molecular Weights of the More Important Compounds 
Used in Photography — A Table of Atomic Weights of the Chemical Elements. 
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The book is a substantial octavo, bound in red cloth, uniform with our other handbooks. 
The price is $4.00. 

Obtainable from all photographic supply stores and booksellers, or from the publishers 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


American Photographic Publishing Company 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Light Filters 


INCLUDE 


Yellow Filters in six densities from Rapid 


Yellow to Orange. 


Three-color Filters (Blue, Green and Red) 
for Color Separation with Panchromatic 
plates. (Subtractive method.) 


Safe-light Filters for Dark-room Illumina- 
tion. Agfa Safe-lights are composed of 
two glass-plates with color-emulsion be- 
tween, no paper used, which means great- 
er illumination with absolute safety. 


Ask for Descriptive Leaflet on Agfa 
Filters and Price-list | 


Agfa Products, Inc. 
114-116 E. 13th Street, New York City 


Canadian Agents: Canadian & Foreign Agency Co. 
Montreal, Canada. P. O. B. 1076 


Smith Soft 


Focus Lenses 
SYNTHETIC f:5 


— for Landscapes 


VISUAL QUALITY f:4.5 


— for Portraiture 


WOLFE ARTISTIC 


— for Diffusing 


Send for circular 


New Catalogue in course of preparation 


Pinkham & Smith Company 
292-294 Boylston St. 13 Bromfield St. 
Boston, Mass. 


MARSHALL’S 


Transparent Permanent 


PHOTO OIL COLORS 


NO BRUSHES NECESSARY 


Just apply with cotton and rub—the colors — 


blend themselves — guaranteed permanent. 
If dealers can't supply, write direct 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STUDIES © 


posed by living 
models from the 
studios of Bos- 
ton’s most 
prominent Art- 
ists. | Draped 
and Nude fig- 
ures for con- 
struction, pos- 
ture, etc, 


Entire Miniature Series 


Sample Set of Miniatures ............... 25 


Fall size prints are 5x7 and 7x10 
in black and white 


SHAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. P-8 


44 Boylston Street Boston I1, Mass. 
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COCARETTE 


The New and Better 
FILM CAMERA 


Swcefung Duice Reductions 
fr Yds | 


Send for REDUCED price list of 
all Contessa Nettel cameras 


G. GENNERT, Inc. 


Distributors 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
24-26 E. 13th Street 139-41 No. Wabash Avenue 917-21 So. Maple Avenue 


CAMERA PAINTINGS 
of the 


NUDE AND DRAPED FIGURE 
SPECIAL OFFER 


One original 8 by 10 photograph of THE 
BATHER printed on heavy buff paper 
and 16 page book containing 175 repro- 
ductions of original Nude and Draped 
outdoor figure studies from the collection 
of James Wallace Pondelicek sent upon 
receipt of one dollar. All prints signed 
by the author. 


The work of James Wallace Pondelicek 
has been lauded by the most exacting 
connoisseurs of art in the U. S. and 
abroad, magazine reproductions appear- 
ing in this and foreign countries. A 

: : | happy suggestion for gifts or framing. 
No. 3 THE BATHER | 


JAMES WALLACE PONDELICEK STUDIOS 


616 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Terms — Non-displayed advertisements under this head 5 cents 
per word. Heavy-faced type 8 cents per word. ‘Count every 
word, number and initial, including heading and address. 
No advertisement less than $1.00. Cash must accompeny 
order. Latest date, 9 a. m. 5th of month previous to date of 
publication. 

Warning — Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless 
you are sure that a deposit to the value has been made with 
us or some other responsible person. - Do not send money 
to strangers for goods without investigating their responsibility. 
Goods may be sent by express C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination, without risk of loss on either side. The pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY cannot accept 
responsibility for loss when such elementary precautions are 
not observed. 

SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AMERICAN 

PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury St., BOSTON 17, MASS. 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 
So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. 


WE BUY, sell, exchange, cameras, lenses, binoculars, fire- 
arms taken in trade, spot cash paid for good equipment. 
NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE, 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE — Plaubel Stereo 45 x 107mm. f:6 anastigmat, 
magazine and case, $70.00. Mentor Stereo Reflexes like 
new, complete outfits 6 x 13, $130.00, 45 x 107 mm, $110.00. 
FROHOCK, Moorestown, N. J. 


FOR SALE — Korona 4 x 5 view camera, Wollensak con- 
vertible f:6.8 lens, 6 cut film holders, plate holders, film pack 
adapter and case. Outfit used very little. Price $75.00. 
.R. ANGSTADT, 634 N. 11 Street, Allentown, Pa. 

STEREO GRAFLEX — With Velostigmat f:4.5 lenses, 
pack holder, case holder, leather case, perfect condition, rare 
bargain. H. G. REES, 830 Butternut Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 

FOR SALE — FOUNTAIN AIR BRSH, new, complete 
with tank, air gauge and tubing, value $36.25, will sell for 
1 Radion Enlarger for negatives up to 5 x 7 complete 
Either of these will be sent C. O. 

D. upon receipt of $2.00. C. E. DEWEY, Canton, Pa. 
BARGAIN — 9 x 12 Ica double extension f:6.8 Convert- 
‘jble anastigmat, compound shutter, 6 holders, adapter, 


= 


Sherman Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Korona View 4 x.5, Turner Reich f:6.3, 
convertible — Verito’s f:6.3. Optimo Shutters, Plate holders, 
adapter, kits, filter, new condition, $70.00. W.D. ANDER- 
SON, Essex, Conn. 


FINAL BARGAIN SALE — We have already /f:3.5 and 
f:4.5 Tessars all sizes from moving picture to 20 in., several 
high grade imported cameras and a good choice of STEREO- 


send stamp for answer. MADELINE, 640 West 139th 
Street, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAREFUL, individual treatment of films, developing, 
printing or enlarging. Ask about my methods. Bargains, 
in new and second hand cameras) MILES GREENWOOD, 
84 Cottage St., Melrose 76, Mass. 


PLEADWELL SUPERFINE ENLARGEMENTS (por- 
trait or amateur) retain all detail — every feature clearly 
brought out with perfect gradation of tone. 
often superior, to the contact print. 
photographers and amateur finishers. 
ENLARGING STUDIO, Erie, Penna. 


MAKE MONEY with your camera. 
Send stamp. 
Angeles, Calif. 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


HAVE YOUR KODAK PICTURE made on a pocket 
mirror. Send Kodak negative and 50 cents and we will 
return a beautiful celluloid faced mirror. Will last alife 
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BES Agents wanted. SHETEROM’S STUDIO, Saxton, 
a. 


PIECE-WORK RETOUCHING by graduate School of 
Photography, Munich, Germany. Prefer steady weekly 
parce Sle Reliable service. KARL BOEHM, Dover, 

io. 


WANTED — Copies of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
for January 1922, February 1922, and March 1919. In re- 
turn for each copy we will extend your subscription two 
months or you may have any number of the PRACTICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY SERIES. American Photographic Pub- 
lishing Company, 428 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Illustrated Guide and Descriptions 
of Photographic Inter-Lens 
Shutters with Directions 
for Cleaning and 
Repairing 
By WILLIAM O. HAMMER 


The Only Work tn Print on Repatring Shutters 
Shows working parts of all makes three times their 
natural size, with full instructions for repairing and 
assembling. Indispensable to every dealer and re- 
pairer. Price $1.50 postpaid. 
American Photographic Publishing Co. 


428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mase. 


CAMERAS 
REPAIRED 


Cameras and Shutters adjusted and repaired by skilled 
workmen at reasonable prices. 


Repair Department 


SENECA CAMERA MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. YU. S. A. 


SATISTA 


SATISTA Paper is sensitized 
with a combination of Platinum 
and silver salts, and, like the Plati- 
notype and Palladiotype, has an 
ideal surface for finishing the prints 
in Water Colors and India Ink, and 
is less than half the price of Plati- 
notype. . 


We are now printing for the 
trade in Platinotype, Palladiotype 
and Satista by electric light. 


Enlargements and contact prints 
on Bromide and Chloride papers. 


Send for lists 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Roll Film 
344x444 
f4.5 


CARL ZEISS 
Tessar Lens 
Compur Shutter 


=} xception- 
al Bargain 


A finely constructed camera $4 |; .50 


of excellent quality—a lens 

and shutter of acknowledged : 

supremacy, assures you years of service and the kind 
of pictures that you want. 


Send check, postal or express money order, or if desired, 
we will ship C.0.D. Money back if you're not satisfied. 


Ape ConENs EXCHANGE 


113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


THE LARGEST 


AND MOST COMPREHENSIVE 


CATALOGUE 


EVER OFFERED TO 


CAMERA ENTHUSIASTS 


Your copy is ready. Send in your name and 
address, right now, while you have this notice 
before you. 


CAMERAS—KODAKS—LENSES AND SUPPLIES 
of every description, Domestic and Foreign, are 
listed in this Catalogue, at the very lowest 
possible prices. 

EVERY ITEM GUARANTEED 
Besides, you have the privilege of testing what 
you purchase, 10 days. After which time, if 
unsatisfactory, you can return and we will refund 
in full, or, we will exchange for something else 
you may wish instead. 

REMEMBER TOO :— 

We dealin used equipments. If you wisha used 
Camera, Kodak or Lens, send for our special 
bargain book, free on request. 

WE BUY OR TRADE OUTFITS 
Perhaps you have one you wish to trade or sell. 
Send in a complete description of it, and we will 
make you the very best offer in cash or trade. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


Dept. 76, 112 South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


IILEX 


Photographic Lenses 
of Merit 


Ilex Photoplastie F: 4,5 


A unique soft focus lens with three separate 
rear elements rendering three distinct grades 
of pleasing softness. 


llex Portrait F: 3,8 


Thelarge aperture of this lens makes rapid 
exposures possible and renders beautifully 
plastic and harmonious portraits. 


llex Portrait F:5 


An inexpensive portrait lens which gives 
pleasing resultsin portraiture and large head 
work, where speed is not essential. 


lex Paragon Anastigmat F: 4.5 


ITS POSITIVE *“‘SNAP” and brilliancy com- 
bined with great covering power and speed 
make it the ideal lens for SPEED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, COMMERCIAL WORK and 
HOME and STUDIO PHOTOGRAPHY 
under the most trying conditions of light. 


llextigmat F: 6.3 


A triple convertible anastigmat lens which in 
combination covers itslisted plate evenly and 
brilliantly at F:6.3 aperture with a goodly re- 
serve circle of illumination. 

Backlens has a free aperture of F:11 with ap- 
proximately 50% increased focal length. 
Frontlens has a free aperture of F:16 with 
focus slightly more than twice that of the lens 
in combination. 


The Ilex Line also includes the Series D F:7.5 
Anastigmat; Series S F:8 Rapid Convertible 
Wide Angle Series, etc. 


Booklet listing entire line obtainable 
at your dealers or direct 


ILEX OPTICAL 
COMPANY 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


Pioneers in the successful making and 
marketing of shutters with the revo- 
lutionizing wheel retarder. 
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The Simplest and Most Practical Course of Instruction in 
Retouching, Finishing and Coloring Methods 


90 pages, with 16 plates; 6 x 9 in., postfree, $2.50 


The Art of Retouching Negatives © 


And Finishing and Coloring Photographs 


By ROBERT JOHNSON 


Tenth Edition. Completely Rewritten, Enlarged and 
Profusely Illustrated by T. S. Bruce and A. Braithwaite 


Johnson’s Retouching has for many years held its place as the authoritative 
handbook on its subject. This new edition retains every practical feature of 
the original edition, with many additions by the two leading experts in this field. 


BRIEF CONTENTS: 


Part I. Negative Retouching. 


Material for Negative Retouching. Position of Desk. 


Sharpening Pencils. Applying Medium,etc. Knife 


and ‘‘Negafake’’ Work. Position at Desk. Correct Holding of Pencil. Best Touch for Beginners. What to 
Aim at. Varnishing. Double-working. Modelling. General Remarks on Modelling. Hair and Dress. Foliage 
‘and Grass, Snow, Clouds, and Water, Animals, Spotting, Stumping, Blocking-out, etc. 


Part II. Finishing and Coloring Enlargements 


Working-up Enlargements in Monochrome. Powder Work. Cloudy Backgrounds. Vignetting. Brush Work. 
Treating the Hair, Eyes, etc. Small Work. Sketch Portraits. Using the Aerograph. B. & W. Work. Work- 


ing in Water-colours. Finishing in Oil Colours, etc. 


SENT POSTFREE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


Volume XXVI 


PENROSE’S 
ANNUAL 


The Process Year Book and Review of the Graphic 
Arts, 1924 


Edited by William Gamble 


A Progressive Record of Art and Technique in 
Modern Methods of Reproduction, Process Engrav- 
ing, Printing and Allied Industries.  Profusely 
Illustrated with Fine Examples of New and Inter- 
esting Processes, Color Plates, etc. A Treasury of 
Useful Information, Suggestion and Inspiration. 
Indispensable to All Workers in the Graphic Arts. 

A beautiful example of bookmaking, printed in 
the highest style of modern typography on special 
paper, and finely bound in charmingly decorated 
cloth, with a wealth of illustrations, in monochrome 
and color, printed by a great variety of typographic, 
lithographic and intaglio processes, attractively 
setting forth the skill of the best engraving and 
printing firms of England. 

A limited importation only. Price $4.00 postpaid. 

Vol. XXVI will be ready in January, 1924 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston’ 


The HUMAN 
FIGURE 


Drawing and Construction by 
JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 


Mr. John H. Vanderpoel has been for nearly thirty 
years one of the most distinguished teachers of draw- 
ing in America: himself a consummate draftsman, he 
has instructed thousands of men and women, so that 
the list of famous American artists contains a large 
percentage of those who have been his pupils. His 
specialty is the drawing and construction of the 
human figure, and in this he stands high among the 
world’s masters. His knowledge of the nude, and the 
clear systematic manner in which he gives it expres- 


‘sion, is unsurpassed in modern art construction. 


Mr. Vanderpoel’s book is a full and concise exposi- 
tion of hissystem. The text is a thorough analysis of 
the human figure from the artist’s standpoint, feature 
by feature and asa whole. It is illustrated with 54 
full-page plates — all of them masterly drawings of 
the greatest value to the student — and 330 marginal 
sketches, none of which have ever been published, 
showing parts of the body in various positions and 
actions. Altogether it is the most complete illustrated 
work on the subject now extant. To the student and 
the working artist, as well as to the general public, 
which may use such a book for reference, the publi- 
cation of Mr. Vanderpoel’s life-work is of the utmost 
importance. 

Mechanically the book is a beautiful one, finely 
printed on heavy paper, solidiy bound in an artistic 
manner, and designed to be as convenient for refer- 
ence as possible. 

Price $2.75 postpaid 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO. 
428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 
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The Most Wonderful Hand Camera Made 


for Efficiency, Capacity, and Simplicity in Use 
Fitted with the 7 


DALLMEYER “PENTAC” F: 2.9 LENS Jf 


The fastest anastigmat made. Requires one-third the exposure 
necessary with an f: 4.5 lens. Gives negatives of superb quality. # 


Latest Double Frame Direct-Vision Full-Size Finder el 
and Focal Plane Shutter: Speeds 1/s to 1/1000th Sec. f 


Gives absolute control of all possible subjects; completeindepen- 8 
dence of light and weather conditions, and the certainty of a good < 
picture every time. For travel and vacation pictures all the year. 4 
Outdoor sports and indoor games; news and press photography. At- 
home and garden portraiture. Big game, zooand animal photography. 6 
Children at play. All difficult subjects and conditions. é 


Price, $150.00. With camera, a tan sole leather carrying case and 


film pack adapter is included. 3 


See the camera at your dealers or write us for descriptive literature : 


’ HERBERT & HUESGEN CO., 18 East 42d Street, NEW YORK 6 


. Sole Agents for the United States 


Manaic Pe Sota tnctnctnctactnatnt 
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| CHEMISTRY 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


By WILLIAM R. FLINT, Ph., D. 


Bijou 
Camera 


(24x33 inches) The part played by chemistry in photography 


FAUT YY, AND = DURABIE Iie. 


is so important that a knowledge of photographic 
chemistry is a big help to the photographer. One — 
does net need to be a chemist to understand the 


: : valuable material the author has placed in this 
are combined per fectly with book. It explains the types of chemical actions 
supreme utility in the Kern Bijou that have to do with photography, makes clear 
the application of each to some photographic 
Camer ae process, and gives the reader such a clear idea of 
what he is doing chemically while he works pho- 
Its double anastigmatic Kern lens—/4.5, tographically, that he cannot fail to make sys- 
focal length 43 inches —is noted for extreme _ tematic progress. 
detail, brilliance and freedom from coma. List of Chapters 
ee : ' 1. Introductory 
Gratifying conveniences are embodied in . er Bee i 
i i ; : ight an emical Reaction 
the radical improvements of design. 4. Applied Photo-Chemistry of Silver Salts 
5. Chemistry of Developments 
The price —_— $100 6. Chemistry of the Fixing Process 
yl ie Ate eee of ie ifaair dc 
; rinting Processes wi ilver Salts 
Y A postcard will bring you free 9. Printing Processes with Iron Salts 
ARAV prints and our booklet describ- 10. Printing Processes with Chromium Salts 
, 2 : 11. The Chemicals of Photography 
Switserland ing Ten Points of Supremacy Appendix — Tables, Formulas ant Useful In- 
formation. 
R. W. CR AMER & CO In c Second edition, 218 pages, bound in red cloth, $2.50 
°9 2. e e e e 
American Distributors American Photographic Publishing Co. 
136 Liberty Street New York 428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Cash From 
Your Camera 


Edited by 


FRANK R. FRAPRIE, S. M., F. R. P. S. 
Editor of American Photography 


The fullest book on marketing photographs 
now in print. Full instructions on prepar- 
ing prints for market, with much informa- 
tion as to the various classes of buyers and 
the kind of material they want. An au- 
thentic and detailed list of the wants of all 
important picture buyers in the United 
States at the present time. A verified list 
of several hundred firms listed elsewhere as 
buyers of photographs who are no longer in 
the market. This is a great postage and 
FIGURE STUDIES time saver. Everyone who desires to make 
a little money from his photography should 
have this book. 


These prints are to be sold for aesthetic 
purposes to artists and art students. 


4—5x7 inch prints : BOUND IN PAPER; PRICE $1.00 
Sample Cards 


° . AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
a _bluebird Studios sna PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, : : : 
ATI OHIO 428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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100% Success from Start to Finish 


THE START 


ah Fall and Winter use, Ilford Iso- 
Zenith plates are especially recom- 
mended. 


High Speed (H. & D. 700) com- 
pensates for winter light. 


Color Sensitiveness renders the 
subtle autumn shades in true values, 


Beautiful Gradations lend them- 
selves happily to indoor portraiture 
and flashlights. 


Stocked in all amateur and pro- 
fessional sizes, and extra thin 
in stereoscopic sizes. 


THE FINISH 


No matter how good the plate or 
how correct your exposure, a perfect 
picture will depend upon perfect fin- 
ishing 

Our laboratory is serving photog- 
raphers in all parts of the United 
States because of the minute care 
given to Developing, Printing, En- 


_larging Stereoscopic Positives-- 


Lumiere Autochrome Develop- 
ment and Duplication. 


Send for special folder describing 
our method of duplicating Auto- 
chromes in all their color values. 


= 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


Department B, 75 Fifth Avenue és rr NEW YORK 


a ce re 0 ees 
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A scene in Made with a 
Mission Cliffs B & L Tessar IIb 
Garden, by 
San Diego J. 8S. Gildard 


Good Pictures Need a Good Lens 


When Mr. Gildard went to California last winter, he took a 
camera fitted with a Bausch & Lomb Tessar Lb, f:6.3. 

Result—he obtained many very satisfactory photographs 
which reflect his good judgment in selecting the leading Ameri- 
can Anastigmat for hand cameras. 


Write for complete description of the B & L Tessar IIb 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
229 Freeman St., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York San Francisco Chicago Boston Washington London 
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‘As Fascinating as a Novel” 


Two hundred and sixty beautifully printed pages, on featherweight paper, 54 x 84 in size, well bound and 
decorated in orange and black cloth, with a dozen remarkable full-page plates. Postfree, $2.00. - 


THE BARNET BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


After being out of print for many years because of the war, this famous textook has been re-issued in a new 


edition. With the exception of the article on Pictorial Photography, the entire contents have been specially written 
for this edition by world-famous authorities, so that even possessors of previous editions should have the book for 


their photographic libraries. 


The well-known photographic writer, Professor E. J. Wall, says in reviewing the book in American Photography: 
“*A readable, reliable textbook, which is not overloaded with formulas, among which the beginner is so apt to flounder 
and go astray; but thoroughly proved instructions are offered that will be useful alike to the beginner and to the 


more advanced student. . . 
practical lessons.” 


The Contents: 
Negative Making, by W. L. F. Wastell 


Orthochromatic Plates and Filters, by G. T. Harris 
High-Speed Photography, by Adolphe Abrahams 


Reflex Camera Work, by G. E. Brown 
Printing on Gaslight Papers, by C. H. Hewitt 


P. O. P. and Self-Toning Paper, by H. W. Bennett 
Introduction to Bromoil, by J. A. Sinclair 


OPINIONS| 


of some among the leading photographers who have studied 
the Correspondence Course by F. C. TILNEY. 


The Appreciation of the Fine Arts 


Herbert Bairstow, F. R. P S. (Halifax). “.. .All my prints 
were worked on during the Lessons, and it was the first time I 
had been in both showsinthesame year. . .” 

W.R. Bland, F. R. P.S. (Duffield). ‘‘Nothing has ever directly 
taught me as much as I have learned from Mr. Tilney’s 


Course. 

Clark Blickensderfer (Denver, Col.) . . . Very interesting 
and instructive. There was much enthusiasm shown at our 
club meeting. . .” 

S. Bridgen, F. R. P. S. (Walthamstow). ‘. . . The Course is 
an excellent, sound foundation, and should be taken up by all 
Photographic Societies.” 

Bertram Cox, F. R. P. S. (Ealing). “. . . The pictorial pho- 
tographer cannot afford to miss these lessons . . .There 
are already signs of greatly improved work by those who have 
taken Mr. Tilney’s Course.” 

Louis Fleckenstein (Long Beach, Cal., U.S. A.). ‘*... the 
illuminating answers to my Test Papers form a very valuable 
addition to the booklets. . . .’’ 

Ferdinand Flodin (Stockholm). ‘I am deeply interested, I find 
the Lessons so useful.” 

J. Dudley Johnston (London), President, Royal Photo. Soc. 
“Your Course is indispensable for all who would have a right 
understanding of pictorial matters.” — 

Fred Judge, F. R. P. S. (Hastings). “I have received great 
pleasure and instruction. The extraordinary care and pa- 
tience exercised in considering the students’ answers is little 
short of marvellous. . . .” 

J. A. Lomax, F. R. P. S. (Cardiff). “TI feel the benefit of these 
Courses now sinking right in. . . .” 

Particulars of the Secretary, 
F. C. TILNEY’S COURSES, 
Walden, Cheam, Surrey. 
Please mention ‘‘ American Photography.”’ 


Sent posifree on receipt of price by 
American Photographic Publishing Co. 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 


The book . . . can be thoroughly recommended for its sound, common sense, 


Bromide Printing and Toning, by C. W. Somerville 
Bromide Enlargements, F. J. Mortimer 

Pictorial Photography, by A. Horsley Hinton 
Home Portraiture, W. Harold House 

Architectural Photography, by Ernest Marriage 
Making of Lantern Slides, by James Shaw 


Optics for 
Photographers 


Translated from the Original by 
HANS HARTING, Ph.D. 
By FRANK R. FRAPRIE, S. M., F. R. P. S. 


The writer of this book starts with the fun- 
damental laws of the propagation of light, and 
carefully and logically carries the reader 
through the principles of geometrical optics.to 
a complete explanation of the action of all 
types of photographic lenses, and a description 
of their qualities and defects. Only the sim- 
plest mathematics is used, and this sparingly. 
The book is brilliantly worked out and is in- 
dispensable in the photographic library, being 
the only modern and comprehensive work on 
the subject in English. The author is the 
calculator and inventor of a well-known series 
of high grade anastigmat lenses; he has the 
happy faculty of expressing himself in such 
clear, simple language that no one will have 
the least difficulty in understanding his expo- 
sition on the subject. 


Bound in cloth only, $2.50 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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HAMMER PLATES are coated on 
clear, transparent glass and can’t be 
excelled. 

Light values change from month to 
month but speed values in HAMMER 
PLATES remain always uniform. 


==” HAMMER ORY PLATE COs , Hammer’s Booklet, 10th edition 
eas - sent on request 
REG. TRADE 


~HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPAN 
OHIO AVE. and MIAMI ST., N. Y. DEPOT, 159 WEST 22d ST., 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Carl Zeiss lenses are used by the 
most discriminating photograph- 
ers in every corner of the world. 


Because of their unfailing 
| dependability they are the ae 
| inevitable selection in = 
every branch of pho- 
tography. 


Ask your dealer or write for catalog 


Harotp M. Bennetr 
U S. Agent 
153 W. 23d Street, New York 
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A Handy Volume of 264 Pages, Printed on Thin Paper, Flexibly Bound in Limp 
Boards for the Coat Pocket — Easy to Carry and Read. Answers More Questions 
and Contains More Information than Any Other Book of its Size and Price 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY; AS EASY AS A B C 


By R. Child Bayley Price, $1.50 


The most satisfying book ever written for beginners. Written from 20 years 
experience in answering the amateur’s questions. Takes nothing for granted. — 

Explains every detail in simple language; practical and to the point, but non- 
technical. The plain facts clearly stated so that you understand them. 

A complete course of easy lessons covering the whole field of outdoor and indoor 
photography. Comprehensive but never tedious. Crisp, everyday common sense. 
A book you can read on the cars, on vacation, or at home. 

If you have a camera you need this book. 


NOTE THE RANGE OF ITS CROWDED CHAPTERS. 


I—Introductory. II—Plate and Films. III and IV—How a Lens Works. V—Kinds 
of Lenses. VI—The Camera. VIIJ—Apparatus and Materials. VIII—Different Kinds of 
Plates. IX—Loading the Camera. X—Fixed Focus Cameras. XI—Focusing. XII— 
Arrangement of the Subject. XII]—The Exposure Problem. XIV—Developing the Nega- 
tive. XV—Printing on Gaslight Papers. XVI—Self-Toning Papers. XVII—Trimming and 
Mounting. ‘XVIII—Preparing Negatives for Printing. XI X—Defective Negatives. XX— 
Making up a Developer. XXI—Sulphide (Sepia) Toning. XXII—Home Portraiture. 
XXIII—Copying. XXIV—Landscapes. XXV—Indoor Subjects. X%XVI—Holiday Pho- 
tography. %XVII—Hot Weather Troubles. XXVIII—Enlarging. X%XIX—Lantern Slides. 
XXX—Care of Apparatus and Materials. XXXI—Cleanliness. XXXII—What Not to 
Do. With a Full Index. 


Seld by Dealers Everywhere or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the American Sales Agents: 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 428 Newbury Street, Boston 


TENNANT AND WARD, 103 Park Avenue, New York 


PICTORIAL COMPOSITION IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


By ARTHUR HAMMOND, Associate Editor of American Photography 


The most important work on pictorial composition produced in recent years and the only 
one yet projected which treats all of the well known principles of pictorial composition in such a 
manner as to make them of primary utility to the photographer. The camera demands of its prac- 
titioners a somewhat different treatment of pictorial matter from that requiredin the other graphic 
arts, and so this book will tell its readers, how to see landscapes, figures, portraits, and other ordinary 
subjects of photography in the special way required to make well designed pictorial photographs. 
The technique of photographic exposure, development and printing is nowhere lost sight of, and 
so the book will be far more useful to the photographer than any other manual on composition or 
art principles yet published. | 

A detailed summary of the contents is as follows: 

Chapter I — Introductory — How pictorial photography has benefited by the energy and enthusiasm of. 
technical and scientific experts —- The need of sound technical knowledge and training. Composition — The 
mechanics of suggestion teaches economy in the use of tones—Teaches what and how to emphasize—Teaches 
what and how to eliminate — Teaches appropriate action following a careful analysis of impressions — The limi- 
tations in representation. — What is a picture? 

Chapter II — Spacing — Lines — Horizontal — Vertical — Oblique — Variety of line — The triangle— 
Curved lines — The S-shaped curve — The unseen line — Balance — Tones — The characteristic quality of 
photography — Key. 

Chapter III — Mass — Notan — Breadth — Pictorial Balance — The uncorrected lens for pictorial work— 
Accent — Figures in landscape — Genre. . 

Chapter IV — Linear perspective — The focal length of thelens and the point of view — Aerial perspective 
— The effect of atmosphere on the tones of the picture — Orthochromatic photography — When to use a color 
sensitive plate — Full color-screen sometimes unnecessary. 

Chapter V — Simplicity — Sympathy — Restraint — the law of principality — Emphasis. 

Chapter VI — Line composition applied to figure studies — The vertical line — Repetition of line — The 
curved line — The lost edge — The Triangle — The Rectangle — The S-shaped curve — The figure 8 — The 
hands in portraiture — The placing of the head in the picture space — Groups — The background. 

Chapter VII — Tones in portraiture — Roundness and solidity brought out by lighting — Ordinary light- 
ing — Outdoor portraits — Home portraiture — Unusual lightings — The outfit for home portraiture. 

Chapter VIII — The definition of art — The need for cultivated good taste — Picture-making largely 
instinctive — Landscape photography — Imagination — The selection of suitable conditions — The illusion of 
relief — The Illusion of distance — The illusion of movement — Underexposure fatal to success — Night pho- 
tography — Still-life and flower studies. 

Chapter IX — The technique of pictorial photography — Developers for negatives — Intensification — 
Reduction — Printing on platinum and other processes — Bromide enlarging — Mounting and framing — Re- 
touching — Trimming. 234 pages, 48 full page pictures. Size 6} x 94. Bound in red cloth, Price $3.50 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO., 428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 
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When the Diaphot reads “f:8 1-50th of a second,” you may 
depend upon it. On a cloudy afternoon, if it reads 14 second 


at £:8 or U. S. 4, believe it, for the Diaphot is as truthful as 
it is simple. It doesn’t take thirty seconds for the Diaphot 
to indicate the correct exposure. It’s beautifully made, and 
with a neat leather purse, sells for $1.75 at all camera shops. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U. S. Agent, 153 W. 23rd St., New York 


CARRY YOUR LIGHT WHERE 
YOU CARRY YOUR CAMERA 


A bottle of VICTOR FLASH POWDER in your outfit prepares 
you for any unfavorable light conditions you may encounter. 


Instantaneous Combustion—Mazimum Light 
“ITS QUALITY HAS JUSTIFIED ITS NAME”’ 


Your Dealer Sells and Recommends It 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 3531 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Become a Professional 
Photographer gin sais for youre!” 


Be rN In only three to six months you can qualify for the great opportunities in Professional 
Photography. Our exclusive method of instruction makes you a practical expert in every 
MOTION PICTURE © pranch of the work; Motion Picture, Commercial, Studio Portrait and News Photography. 
Come to the largest and test school of photography for the same thorough, up-to-date 
training that has helped hundreds of others to successful careers. Modern, fully equipped 
studios in both New York and Chicago. Day. or evening classes—convenient terms. Op- 
portunity to earn while learning. Free Emp Daag service for graduates. 

B k Fr This interesting illustrated book explains in detail the work of Modern 
00 ee Photographers, their earnings, their opportunities, the branches of 

their work, and the training necessary. A copy will be mailed you free on request. 


Address your request to Department 78 


ne <3 
: NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY ec 
ERCIAL 141 W. 36th St., New York 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago NEWS-PHOTO 


Magazine A 
“HITE 


Art, Nature, Psychology— 
Stands for THE BODY 
BEAUTIFUL, Mind Intellec- 
tual, Soul Intuitional, draw- 
ings, photos, animals, birds, 
scenery, Human Figure, Art Contests, 
fi Comics, Cartoons. Lessons, Criticisms. 
‘ Can’t be described—see it—No free samples. 


CUT THIS OUT fer ave months ‘sun. 


aK Ls. 


COM 


The Americat Annual of Photography 


Me 255 


Ready about November 29, 1924 


Filled with interesting and practical informa- 
tion. More than two hundred beautiful pic- 
tures. 24 Supplements in color. A complete 
Photographic Formulary. The world’s finest 
and most popular Annual. Paper Covers, $1.75 
Clothbound Edition, $2.50; postage extra. 


GEORGE BRE Toe. tee 
57 E. 9th Street ew Yor ty : 
Send for free copy of our Monthly Magasine ‘“‘Snap-Shots” ART and LIFE, Dept. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Everything Photographie \ 
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HIEROGLYPHIC OR GREEK METHOD 
OF LIFE DRAWING 


By Adolphe Armand Braun 


HIS valuable work, including the 

principles of a novel method of draw- 

ing the human figure from life or {|— 
from posed photographs of models, has met 
a most enthusiastic reception in England, 
where this method was originated and the 
book first published. Three large editions 
have been taken by the English market, and 
we feel that it is a great privilege to be al- 
lowed to introduce it in this country 


This method has many novel features; its object 
is to interest, to instruct, and to inspire, and its 
claims are based not entirely upon its originality, 
but by appealing to the imagination of his readers, 
the author hopes to convey to their minds in a rapid 
and pleasant way many facts which would otherwise 

ake them a long time to assimilate. 


The book‘has been written with the idea that it 
should be used in a variety of ways, and the pictures 
are designed to be used for study and reference. 


It contains about one hundred fine reproductions | 
from nude photographs from the life of a female 
model of exceptional excellence and attraction. 


The diagrams are numerous, running into hun- 
dreds, and are accompanied by notes which render 
them independent from the letterpress. The work 
has been conceived on such lines as to make it 
self-sufficient, and it is not in any sense an adapta- 
tion of any of the existing books. 


Bones and muscles have been given new names, 
easy to recollect and associate with their use, shape 
or location. The Atlas bone, for instance, has been 
called the nodding bone, because by its structure 
and contact with the skull, it controls the move- 
ment by which we nod and shake our heads. The 
axis bone has been renamed NO bone, because the 
construction of this bone enables us to turn the head 
from side to side. As the anatomical names are also given in connection with the new 
names, students may adopt or drop either as they choose. 


Reasons have been given wherever needful, and the whole system has been made as 
simple and comprehensive as possible. 


Miss Dorothy Lees, the model, has contributed an able article on the art of posing. 


Mr. Champneys has designed some attractive compositions to amplify the idea 
of the poses. 


Mr. L. C. Bruno has designed the cover. 


Mr. H.R. Millar has contributed many notes on figure drawing which his experience 
as an eminent and successful black and white artist render exceptionally valuable. 


Every artist, designer, photographer, art teacher, and student of art or anatomy 
will find this book of very considerable interest and value. 


PRICE $7.50 POSTPAID 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury Street, Boston. 17, Mass. 
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HAUPES 


Levelopers 


-ADUROL AMIDOL 
GLYCIN METOL 
ORTOL 
AND 


NEOL, the new developer 


Correcting halation and 
overexposure 


ALL Hauff’s Developers are obtainable in orig- 
inal tubes for the amateur at $1.00 per box 
of 10 tubes, also in ounce and larger 
bottles and in bulk. 


G. GENNERT, American Agent 
Los Angeles 


New York Chicago 


CAMERA BARGAINS For You 


OUR 


PRE-INVENTORY CLEARANCE! 


V. P. Plaubel Makina 1§ x 2} F:3. Anticomar lens Com- 
pur shutter, three metal plateholders, film pack adapter, 
new condition 


igmat : 


32.50 


shutter,new 39.50 
Butcher’s Famous Carbine 3} x 4! roll film with Aldis But- 

cher F:4.5 lens in Compur shutter, new 47.50 
Ica Bebe 1 x 23, Carl Zeiss Tessar F':4.5 lens Compur shut- 

ter, three metal holders and adapter, new condition 42.50 
ReitzchelStereo 45 x 107 M.M. Carl Zeiss 6 cm. F:4.5lenses 

in Compur shutter, film pack adapter, new condition... 47.50 


Goerz Ango 4 x 5, Dagor F:6.8 lens, Focal Plane shutter, 
two double plateholders, new condition 37.50 

Sultana 4 x 6 (10 x 15 cm) Carl Zeiss F:6.3 lens in Compur 
Shutter, three metal holders, new condition 32. 

Speed Graphic 3} x 53, 7}’’ Busch Omnar F:4.5 lens, one 
double holder, good condition 4 


- Send check, postal or express money order, or if desired, 
we will ship C.0.D. Money back if you're not satisfied. 


Abe ConEeNs ExcHANGE 


113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


Motion Picture 


Portraits 
Are Life's Only Replica! 


Every natural expression is 
faithfully recorded — true 
to life— 


THE VICTOR ioesin tie rnoben 
CINE CAMERA ; au 

just as easily as 
you now take the. ordinary lifeless — 
Vetils, 


Opn Ne seipearecntia 
_ _ motion pictures in 
JECTOR truly professional 


style. And, too, you 
may rent features, comedies, dramas 
and travellogues from the Kodascope 
Libraries. 


Victor Cine Camera, $65 
Victor Cine Projector, $45 
Ask Your Dealer or: Write 


Victor Cine Sales Corp. 


Davenport, lowa 
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Graflex, Series B, has the 
Kodak Anastigmat /.4.§ 
permanently mounted in 
a rigid, metal front. 


Graflex 


For fall and winter, the Graflex is right in style. It’s an all- 
weather camera. | | 

On bright football days you may use a shutter speed of 
1/1000. When the season of dull light arrives you’ll value the 
automatic exposure of 1/5. 

Such a range of speeds and the sharp-cutting Kodak Anas- 
tigmat lens f. 4.5 make any Graflex capable of good pictures 
the year round. And there’s always the advantage of knowing 
when focus is sharp, seezmg what the view includes. 


Graflex prices $62.50 up; including tax. 


KFASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer {8 Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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And You Made the Movte Yourself 


| ON your own home, on your own screen, you can show movies 

that you made yourself with typical Kodak ease. A reel or two 
of your favorite sport, little dramas in which you and your friends 
star, movie chronicles of the children—press the button on your 
Ciné-Kodak and you're getting the scene in motion, turn the switch 
_on your Kodascope and it happens again on the screen. 


You can have regular movies at a modest 
rental as part of the program, too. Grandfather 
placidly puttering in the garden one minute 
and Tom Mix galloping through a thrilling 
““Western”’ the next—that’s motion pictures 


the Kodak way. 


Ciné-Kodak booklet and full information 
by mail, on request. 


Press the button on your 
Ciné-Kodak; the motor 
cranks the camera. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N-Y., The Kodak City 
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For a personal Christmas greeting 


The 
Kodak 


Amateur 


Calendar 


Handsomely embossed, and with the appearance of rich, 
hand tooled leather these calendars are just the thing to give 
your intimate friends at Christmas. 

You insert a personal Kodak picture and the gift is complete. 

A decorative mat insert will admit two sizes of picture. 

Price each 
Outside size 514 x 654, either upright or horizontal 
style, for pictures 154x244 or 217x314) 5 iene ee 
Outside size 7x 834, either upright or horizontal. 
style, for pictures 2144x414 or 344x514... . ny 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City 
At your dealer’s 
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To complete your photographic equipment 


The Vest Pocket Autographic 
Kodak, Special 


(Focusing Model) 


with Kodak 
Anastigmat 


lens f.6.9 
$15.00 


with Kodak 
Anastigmat 


igtis-).7.7 
$13.00 | 


ictures 154x2% 


ae space may prevent carrying your larger Kodak, but the 
Vest Pocket can go where you go. Slip it in your pocket— your 
vest pocket if you like. It’s out of the way, but it’s always ready for 
good pictures. 

This little Kodak is a photographic gem. Of splendid construction 
throughout, it is offered with the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, speeds 
1/25, 1/soand “‘bulb” and time actions, and Kodak Anastigmat lens 

f.6.9 or f.7.7, both famous for their sharp cutting qualities. 


A turn of the lens flange makes quick focusing easy —from three feet to 100 feet, 
and the resulting sharp negatives permit splendid enlargements, when desired. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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The Kodak Sky f Filter 


Gur the Kodak Sky Filter over your camera 
lens and you are ready for brilliant cloud 
effects with your Kodak. . 

The upper half of the Kodak Sky Filter 
being yellow, relieves the brightness of the 
sky, while the exposure in the foreground 
remains normal. | | 

There’s an added interest in your Kodak 
pictures. 


Prices 75c¢ to $1.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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Kodak Self ‘Timer 


This little instrument comes in pag 
mighty handy when the “party” | | 
insists that you be in the picture 
too. 

Clip it to the cable release, set . 
it at any interval from 14 second 
to one minute, and step into the 


picture. 


Kodak Self Timer $7.25 


“Kodak Metal Tripods | 


Indoors or out,a Kodak Metal Tripod. 
gives you the steady support you want Bee 
when making time exposures with your 
Kodak. | ee . 


From $2.75 to $6.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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For Kodak Close-ups 
The Kodak Portrait Attachment 


Portraits at arm’s length are easy 
when you slip the Kodak Por- 
trait Attachment over your cam- 
era lens. You use ordinary Kodak 
methods—no longer exposures 
are necessary. 


Price 50¢ and 75¢ 


The Kodak Diftusion Portrait ) 
Attachment 


Like the Kodak Portrait 
Attachment except pic- 
tures are in soft focus. In 
portraits, for example, 
harsh features are soft- 
ened, highlights diffused 
and the effect is extreme- 
ly pleasing. | 


Price $7.25 and $1.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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Kodak Film Tank. 


The Kodak Film Tank makes correctly developed negatives easy 
and sure. 

Simply follow instructions. Use the developer recommended, de- 
velop for the proper length of time at the required temperature and 
soeeetly developed negatives are yours—every time. 

$3.00 up according to size 


ak Developing Box No.1 


Uniform development for Kodak Cut Film is easy with this de- 
veloping box. 
Simply clip the film to the Kodak Cut Film Developing Hanger 
and suspend in the tank solution. 
_ The Kodak Developing Box No.1 is made of Monel metal, size 
4 x 544 x 6 inches, with a capacity of 12 films. 


Kodak Developing Box No.r. . . : $2.00 
Kodak Cut Film Developing ae DAR : .20 


Kodak Film Pack Tank 


A neat metal developing tank, the Film Pack Tank provides for 
correct development of film pack negatives by the time and tem- 
perature method. Negatives are good—you’re sure, every time. 

Prices $1.75 to $4.00 according to size 
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Hastinan Plates 


Cover the entire range of — 
photographic requirements 


Eastman 40, the ideal plate for 
portraiture, has exceptional speed, 
fineness of grain and the greatest 
latitude of any portrait plate made. 
Speed tor the dull days — fine gram 
for portrait enlarging — /atztude to 
overcome errors in exposure and 
increase the percentage of good 
results. 


There's an Eastman Plate for every purpose 
backed by Eastman Service 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Kodak 
Self-Toning 
faper— 


Novel effects, distinctive and pleasing, greet begin- 
_-ner and experienced amateur alike, when making 
“prints with the new Kodak Self-Toning paper. 
It prints by daylight, yielding delightful pur- 
plish-brown tones when immersed in a salt solution 


and sepia tones when immersed in water. 


There’s a new pleasure in making prints when they are 

_ secured as easily as they are with Kodak Self-Toning Paper. 
Kodak Self-Toning paper comes in single weight and post- 

cards, glossy surface only, in packages of one dozen sheets. 


Prices 
Size, inches Per dozen 
LS a” US aie link Sa Re ie a $0.12 
PE gee Rie ae nae aa ae ce ean a 
Ra Oe PTS sl tre ae fe hws be 
ee Le Cae 2S a ea A rer ae erie f20 
ORE Poot sy So ea aa a ae 20 
(ne Al a So ae ae .20 
Ai VEe PO LOT Ti eli eae 25 
Pox G ASG ahr eae eee 2 
Ls Si Cee sh ee es a i et -40 
Kodak Self-Toning Post Cards, 346x516 30 
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Look for the 
name on the 


back. 


VELOX 


[es a pretty sure indication that your | a 


finisher is giving you the Jes¢ prints ae a 
\ hen he makes them on velox. The use 
of a quality material naturally makes for 
quality work. To be sure look for “Velox” 
on the back of your next batch of prints. 
It’s lightly tinted there—for your pro- 


tection. 
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Hooper Printing Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


